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CERTAIN TO PLEASE 
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Nell mol wanted’ ,* 


Exciting to get... delightful to give. Never have Christ- 
mas dollars brought so much in any pen, 

Ingenious advances have been lavished on the New 
“Si”. Beneath the lustrous exterior lie surprising new 
features. They are your promise of a wholly new pen 
satisfaction. The ink filler is new. The simplest, surest 
ever created, There's a new-type reservoir... visible ink 


supply . , . metered ink flow. And there’s much more! 

New “51” glides with such eagerness. Swiftly, effort- 
lessly the Plathenium-tipped point fashions thoughts into 
flawless lines. And first admiration for the “*51”’ soon 
turns into lasting affection. For your “someone special,” 
choose New Parker “51”. The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, U. S. A.; Toronto, Canada. 

















®@ Pictured, New “51” in 
black. 7 other colors. Regu- 
lar size or demi-size. Lus- 
traloy, gold-filled caps 
Sets, $19.75 up. Pens, $13.50 
up. All-metal custom sets in 
Lustraloy, $29.75; gold- 
filled, $49.75; 14K gold, 
$275.00. F. E. tax incl 
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Vision is Indispensable to Progress’’ 


and found a new oil frontier 


The ghost of Jules Verne would chuckle 
over this: 

Oil—after waiting 500-million years in 
the geologic traps of the Continental Shelf 
—is being produced from beneath the 
coastal waters of America. 

For almost twenty years, oil fields were 
known to be hidden under the ocean 
depths. Yet it was not until recently that 
scientific research supplied the tools and 
the methods to tap the billions of barrels 
of crude believed to be locked in Davey 
Jones’ Locker. 

Today, miles from shore, strange-look- 
ing oil well “islands”, specially designed 
to withstand 125-mph hurricane winds 
and 20-foot waves, are drawing oil from 
beneath U.S. coastal waters. 

The dramatic development of marine 
drilling, however, is but one example of 
the oil industry’s endless quest for in- 
creased knowledge of where oil is and 
pow to extract it to help meet future 
demand... 

Aerial surveys, using advanced equip- 


ment to break down formidable geologic 
and geographic barriers, are charting pos- 
sible oil deposits in formerly inaccessible 
swamps and jungles... 

Pilot plants are experimenting with 
methods of squeezing oil from the shale 
of the western mountains. And, already, 
industrial research has found how to 
transform coal into petroleum ... 

Meanwhile, in the laboratories—where 
part of the oil industry’s $100,000,000- 
per-year research program is carried out 
—scientists are working hard to discover 
new uses for petroleum. 

Today, petroleum is used in making 
some 1200 products—from lipstick and 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





They unlocked Davey Jones’ locker 


linoleum to synthetic rubber and insect 
sprays. And, tomorrow, oil converted into 
many new products will provide still more 
comfortable lives for the public the oil 
industry serves. 

The oil industry’s spirit of progress— 
its atmosphere of enterprise — is typical of 
all American industry. 

It is from our unfettered competitive 
system that America gains her impulse for 
progress— progress that means continued 
abundance ...a productive industry that 
benefits labor, management, and stock- 
holders alike ...and a progressively 
higher standard of living for millions of 
people. 




















TEST YOUR R. M. QUOTIENT* 





The R. M. (Rand M¢ Nally) Quotient tests your knowledge of places 








Venice is farther north than Vladivostok* 


["] true 


Perhaps it isn’t too important to know if 
Venice is farther north than Vladivostok. 
But if you want to understand what’s hap- 
pening in the world, it is important to know 
about the places where things are happen- 
ing . . . the Balkans, Asia, India. That’s why 
a Rand M€Nally World Atlas is just as 
necessary in keeping up with the news as 
your radio and newspaper. 

A Rand M€ Nally World Atlas gives you 


an easy-to-grasp conception of places and 
areas ... of relationships, distances, great- 
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[_] false 


circle air routes...and other geographic 
information you must have to keep up 
with the furious pace of world affairs. The 
maps are all conveniently indexed and are 
as clear, accurate, and comprehensive as 
Rand MCNally’s 90-odd years of carto- 
graphic experience can make them. 


As for variety, Rand Mf‘ Nally atlases 
range from our new deluxe COSMOPOLITAN 
edition at $12.50 to the inexpensive $3.50 
edition. They’re available at your favorite 
book or department store. And as for diver- 
sity, Rand M¢Nally provides many other 
products and services for school, business, 
and home: book and catalog manufactur- 
ing, globes, schoolbooks, school maps, road 
maps, tickets, coupon books, children’s 
books, travel folders, business maps, Christ- 
mas Savings Systems, the Bankers Monthly 
and BANKERS DIRECTORY. 


* Answer: The statement is true. Venice is 
farther north than Vladivostok. Check it in 
a Rand M€Nally Atlas. 











LETTERS 


‘Veep,’ as in ‘Jeep’ 

In the Nov. 14 issue of NEwsweex th: 
Vice President of the United States is re 
ferred to as “Veep.” Where does this strang: 
designation come from? Does it apply just to 
Barkley or to his position? 


ArtTHuR F. BRUHN 
St. George, Utah 


It applies to his position and originated 
as did “jeep,” a verbalization of the initials 
of “General Purpose (vehicle).” 


Eye Opener 


You are to be congratulated on your eye- 
opening Special Report on Frank Costello 
( Newsweek, Nov. 21). I have been suili- 
ciently aroused to write the Attorney Gen- 
eral and my state senators urging a 
Federal antiracket law, such as you mention 
in the report. I hope millions of others do 
likewise . . 


G. E. Jowers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


®>... Newsweek has done a fine job in 
putting the spotlight on a real problem of 
every major city. Exposure is one of the most 
powerful weapons at our command, and you 
have used it well. 


DELEssEPS S. MORRISON 
Mayor 


New Orleans, La. 


>... This article deserves more than pass- 
ing notice of the casual reader, for these 
underworld characters are a constant men- 
ace to our American way of life, and to 
the safety of the individual law-abiding 
citizen ... 


Rosert C, BARNETT 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


> All the circumstances seem to indicate that 
Mr. Costello began his successful career with 
the motto: “Fight for survival.” Then it 
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was: “Nothing funnier than cheat the law.” 
Now he has become a victim of the “lust for 
power.” 


WILLIAM HEYLIGER 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Bidigital Typer 

In your Nov. 14 story about San Francisco 
columnist Herb Caen you say: “He sweats 
out his column, slowly and with two typing 
fingers...” 

But the position of Caen’s left hand in 


Herb Caen, posing 


your illustration strongly suggests the touch 
system of typing. 
What goes? Is Caen learning the touch 
system? 
ALBERT WINNER 
Asheville, N. C. 


No. Caen types with two fingers and poses 
with ten. 


Don’t Spare the Flour 

In answer to Ashton McCrary, M.D., in 
the Nov. 21 Letters column, I have made 
“Vandenbergers” four times since you printed 
the recipe (Newsweek, Oct. 31) and had 
wonderful success. 

You have to flour your bake board, roller, 
and cutter as the dough is very moist. 


LeiLa E. WINSTON 
Clermont, Fla. 


For those inclined to try Mrs. Arthur Van- 
denberg’s recipe for Vandenbergers, it is: 

Beat 3 eggs; beat in 2 cups granulated 
sugar. Beat in 2 cups warm mashed potatoes, 
3 ths. melted butter. Stir % tsp. soda into cup 
of sour milk and mix. Add 1 tsp. salt, 4 tsp. 
baking powder, % tsp. powdered nutmeg. 
Sift 5 cups flour and work in flour. Then roll 
out a part at a time, using remaining flour as 
needed. Fry in fat or oil. 


Protestants of Japan 


...In your Oct. 24 report of the recent 
national Church of Christ ministers’ confer- 
ence in Japan, NEwsweEEek’s Tokyo bureau 
chief, Mr. Compton Pakenham, describes the 
group of 1,300 Protestant ministers who 
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Where in the world... 





1. . . . do village maidens parade on the 
plaza on Gloria Day to be chosen for be- 
trothal by the young men? 


2. ... are couples literally bound together 
in matrimony by having their wrists encircled 
with a silken kerchief? 








3... . are some girls betrothed the day 
they are born? 


4. . . . does a bridegroom take time out 
from wedding celebrations to plant a cedar 
tree in the garden of the new home? 


| and other far-off countries are as near 
as your telephone! Have you an overseas business deal to 
close—or congratulations to send winging across the 
oceans? You can reach 96% of the world’s telephones 
without leaving your home or office! For a personal visit 
by telephone, just say to your Long Distance operator: “| 
want to make an overseas call.” The cost is surprisingly low. 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 





We type ALL shipping forms 
for 90 cartons 
on one UARCO form! 














































































When you get out a big order—say 20 or 30 units 
in one shipment—does your paperwork get big, 
too? No need for that . . . not if you use Uarco 
combined forms! 

Take this national business supply company. 
They often ship single orders of 90 cartons or 
more. That means 90 addressed labels, plus 6 
different records for customer, office, and Rail- 
way Express. Yet, with a Uarco combined form, 
a single typing does it all! 

Not only do interleaved carbons carry the in- 
formation to seven copies at once. A special 
reverse carbon back-prints the top copy, made of 
master duplicating paper. This copy is then torn 
off, slipped into the duplicating machine—and 
the 90 labels are run off in a flash! 

Ingenious? No more than the system Uarco 
has for you! It makes no difference what business 
you're in... how large or small . . . Uarco will 
custom-design a forms system to fit your needs 
exactly. No cost, no obligation—just call your 
Uarco Representative. 

UARCO INCORPORATED 


Factories: Deep River, Conn.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Oakland, Calif. Sales representatives in all principal cities. 


UARCO 


NCORPORATEO 





Business Forms 

















LETTERS 





gathered at Fujimi-cho church as “one of 
the most depressed crowds it is possible to 
conceive.” I believe that this statement leaves 
an incorrect picture in the minds of the read- 
ers. As Pakenham states, the weather . . . was 
terrible and the host church was too small .. 
The “ostensible object” of the conferenc« 
was not, as Mr. Pakenham states, “to cele. 
brate the 90th anniversary of the first Prot 
estant missionaries to Japan.” The object oi 
the conference was twofold: to deepen th: 
fellowship of the ministers of the United 
Church and to stimulate vision, clear under- 
standing, and intelligent planning regardiny 
the Five-Year Plan of Christian Evangelism 
launched by the United Church in Februar; 
of this year... 
CHARLES GERMANY 
Missionary of the Methodist Church 


Tokushima Ken, Shikoku, Japan 


> Congratulations to Newsweex for being 
alert to Protestantism’s 90th anniversary in 
Japan. Your correspondent masterfully re- 
ported that the event was not celebrated with 
glamour and color but with an unprecedent- 
edly large planning conference on how to 
bring Christianity to the grass roots of Japan. 
Protestants in Japan have always empha- 
sized grass-root contacts as the basis of a 
Christian society and also a true democratic 
order... 
Henry G. BovENKERK 
Secretary 
The Interboard Committee for 
Christian Work in Japan, 
New York City. 


Doubted Shout 


Referring to your article “Attlee’s Hour” 
( NEwsweEEK, Oct. 31): Have London’s news- 
paper vendors taken to shouting? Time was 
that their poster advertising did the shouting 
for them. Looks like a “shout we doubt ever 
got shouted.” 
Rosert B. NEUMAN 


Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


The Police Act of 1839 prohibited London 
news vendors from using horns or other 
mechanical noisemakers to attract customers, 
but they continue to supplement their poster 
advertising with a shout. 
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From experience comes faith... 


Ups-a-daisy! 
Is she hurt? Not at all. She'll try again. 


Each fall—and most of us have many—teaches 
us something of value. For example, we learn 
the worth of a helping hand. 

And so each experience increases our judg- 
ment, teaches us what to believe in, what to trust 
... gives us a faith that guides us to people and 
things of worth. 











E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 
Anesthetics « Biologicals « Antibiotics 
Sulfonamides « Endocrines 


Nutritional and Medical Specialties 








The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker 


O©t.r.sas 









NES... 4 Che 


Pittsburgh has a vigor all its own, nurtured by incessant struggles. From 1790 
on, strategic Fort Duquesne changed hands three times; became the site of his- 
toric clashes among industrial titans and the scene of hard-won conquests over 
devastating floods and blanketing smog. Today, after two centuries, Pittsburgh 
has literally shed a dark and turbulent past. Its citizens take a healthy civic pride 
in their freshly-scrubbed city; the industrial might that yields one-fifth of our 
nation’s steel; and their fabulous ‘golden triangle”, the heart of a proud skyline 
— where 1,296 of the 2,182 elevator installations are by Otis. 





THE GREATEST GIFT OF ALL 


This Christmas, begin with your heritage of freedom 

as you count your blessings. Give more than a passing thought 
to Miss Liberty's torch of freedom that is within actual reach of 
all who ride the first ten stories in the Otis elevator 

and complete their ascent on foot. 











LOTS EASIER, ISN'T IT? 


Have you noticed how much pleasanter it is to shop in 

stores that have Otis Escalators? The first floor is never 
traffic-jammed. You simply walk in and ride to the basement or to 
any of the upper floors without waiting, crowding or effort. 


Otis has a new bulletin on automatic electric 
dumbwaiters for multi-story buildings. 
Write for Booklet B-453-S. 





PATIENCE, MY MAN, HELP'S COMING 


You need no longer feel like a forgotten man during rush hours. 
We've developed an electronic supervisory system that picks up your’ 
call and answers it promptly — automatically! It's called Otis 
AUTOTRONIC Trafhic-Timed ELEVATORING. You'll 

soon find it in more than 36 new and modernized buildings. 








} ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 llth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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kor Your Information 


HARTLEY LAUDS: Lillian Hartley of Long Beach, Calif., 
read several copies of a New Zealand magazine belonging 
to an Anzac war-bride neighbor and got pretty mad. She 
didn’t like the rather violent anti-American attitude ex- 
pressed. To Miss Hartley, a personal “Voice of America” 
job seemed imperative. She 
launched an anonymous counter- 
attack by forwarding to the edi- 
tor of the New Zealand publica- 
tion her copy of NEwsweEEeK—after 
she'd read it each week. Last June 
the first dog-eared copy appeared 
mysteriously on the editor’s desk. 
After a few months Miss Hartley 
noticed an_ increasingly pro- 
American tone in the magazine 
from Down Under. A nice note of acknowledgement from 
the editor conveyed thanks and appreciation for “a most 
informative magazine.” Mission achieved, Miss Hartley has 
notified us of her transpacific persuasion and of its 
eventual result. 





POLITICAL PROVOCATION: Raymond Moley started 
something with his Nov. 28 Perspective column. In it, he 
urged organization of a national group of both Republicans 
and Democrats “interested in preserving American free- 
dom’”—a sort of conservative PAC or ADA. The New York 
Times’s political authority, Arthur Krock, took up the pro- 
posal and developed it in detail. Elmer Davis and other 
radio commentators discussed it further. At this moment 
the movement seems to be snowballing, and there’s no 
telling what will happen in 50. 


SHY EAGLE: When Charles A. Lindbergh agreed to an 
exclusive interview on his recent activities (see page 23), 
he made one stipulation—Nno Newsweek cover photo. He 
explained that for the first time in years he is able to walk 
the streets unrecognized and will not willingly surrender 
that luxury, as he would have to do if a cover photo ap- 
peared. 


FEARLESS FINAL: John Lardner’s peerless pigskin prognos- 
tications resulted in an accuracy score of 74.8 for the foot- 
ball season just concluded, close to his all-time mark of 
75.8 set last year. College football has been speeded up 
considerably since Lardner instituted his Fearless Fore- 
casts. He points out that this season saw lots of high scor- 
ing and that, out of 209 games selected, there were only 
seven ties. 


THE COVER: The handiwork of David Sarnoff, chairman 
of the board of RCA, is continually apparent, in one form 
or another, to almost every American. He directs the 
world’s largest company in the field 
of mass communications. RCA has a 


in today’s highly competitive radio 
and television fields—in both manu- 
facturing and programming—and in 
the recording business as well, the 
colossus of the industry is being 
jostled. Sarnoff doesn’t like it. What 
he’s doing about current threats to RCA’s leadership is 
told in the full report beginning on page 62. To photogra- 
pher Yousuf Karsh, Sarnoff looked especially confident. 
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aprlait TELEVISION 





with world-famed Capel tone and Polatron* picture-perfection 


ry 
Phe International lelephone and Telegraph Corporation suggests a matchless gift that 


the whole family will cherish. The new Capehart, produced by Capehart-Farnsworth, 


an I T&T associate. brings television to life 





through its miraculous tonal fidelity, and its 
exclusive Polatron picture tube that provides 
startling realism. depth and brilliance of image. 
Give the new Capehart...a glorious instrument 


in an heirloom cabinet. Give the finest in television ! 





With ordinary tube With Polatron 
No other tube does what Polatron does! 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

White House aide Charles S. Murphy 
is the likely successor to Clark Clifford as 
Truman’s special counsel and speech 
writer. Insiders also hint that Jonathan 
Daniels may return to the White House 
staff . . . State Department officials are 
quietly passing along the word that un- 
deriings must not, under any circum- 
stances, answer newsmen’s questions 
about the not-always-discreet behavior of 
some congressmen junketing in Europe 
.. . In private conversations, Commerce 
Secretary Sawyer is becoming increas- 
ingty critical of Marshall-plan aid to Eu- 
rope . .. Look for political fireworks at 
the convention of the powerful American 
Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago this 
month, Agriculture Secretary Brannan is 
directing a behind-the-scenes campaign 
to unseat Republican Allan B. Kline as 
president and replace him with a Demo- 
crat . . . First recommendations of the 
Celler antimonopoly probe will be a 
toughening-up of penalties for criminal 
violations of the antitrust laws and the re- 
peal of the act permitting rail-rate fixing. 


Trouble for Acheson 

Secretary of State Acheson is facing 
the most trying period of his career, with 
U.S. policy in nearly every part of the 
world entering, or already well into, the 
crisis stage. Acheson’s strength on Capitol 
Hill never has been as great as that of 
Hull, Byrnes, or Marshail, yet he must 
repulse severe attacks when Congress re- 
convenes in January. The recent demand 
of five Republicans that Truman fire the 
Secretary and his top aides because of 
their “unbelievable bungling” in the An- 


-gus Ward case is just a curtain raiser. 


Acheson will come under sharp criticism 
not only on the Far East but aisu on 
Latin America, Germany, and the ECA. 
Questions also will be asked abouc che 
international control of atomic energy, 
Yugoslavia, and Israel. 


Republican Party Row 

The split in the Republican National 
Committee is growing. Midwest oppo- 
nents now think they can oust Guy 
Gabrielson of New Jersey as GOP na- 
tional chairman within 60 days. Tip-off 
on the fight will come about mid-Decem- 
ber, when some of the party’s top money 
raisers and strategists are to meet in 
Washington to “suggest” that his chair- 
nanship has not been a success. Gabriel- 
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son has alienated many by running things 
with an iron hand and not consulting on 
policy, and he’s being blamed for na- 
tionwide Democratic gains in the off-year 
election. Also, the resignation of GOP 
Treasurer Kemper has weakened his po- 
sition. Incidentally, Harry Darby, GOP 
national committeeman from Kansas, has 
been sounded out to see if he would 
take the chairmanship. 


Decline of 5 Per Centers 
Washington’s high-flying 5 per center 
business is folding up. The forthcoming 
report by the Senate investigating com- 
mittee which exposed its best-known 
practitioner, James Hunt, will disclose 
that many of Hunt’s colleagues have 
joined him in retirement because oppor- 
tunities have dried up. The committee 
could take no census, as the profession is 
unlicensed and many members practice 
it only as a side line, but a checkup on 
known operators showed them leery of 
soliciting new business. Also, business- 
men are coy about signing up. Senator 
McCarthy of Wisconsin, who sparked the 
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French Military Leaks 

Western military authorities are 
increasingly disturbed about the 
danger in sharing top-level secrets 
with France. As a result, behind- 
the-scenes pressure is quietly being 
exerted in an attempt to plug up in- 
formation leaks from military quar- 
ters and from the French atomic 
commission, headed by Frédéric 
Joliot-Curie, an avowed Communist. 

Joliot-Curie’s recent visit to Mos- 
cow during the anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Red revolution is bring- 
ing the matter into the open, and 
new developments are expected 
soon. One member is pointedly ask- 
ing the Chamber of Deputies 
whether French military secrets are 
being protected “in view of the atti- 
tude of unconditional loyalty of the 
French Communist Party and Joliot- 
Curie to the Soviet Union.” At a 
Paris press conference—largely ig- 
nored by the French press—Joliot- 
Curie declared that he was dazzled 
by Russian advances in scientific re- 
search, particularly in the field of 
cosmic rays. He said he hadn’t vis- 
ited Soviet atomic plants but judged 
these must be considerable on the 
basis of what he had seen in other 
Russian laboratories. 
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investigation, lays the results to publicity 
and the setting up of business information 
centers, which duplicate 5 per center 
services without charge. 


National Notes 

Contributions to Senator Taft’s reelec- 
tion campaign in Ohio are so plentiful 
that he may divert part of the money to 
Wisconsin to help Republican Sen. Alex- 
ander Wiley, who will face a hot fight 
next year, possibly by Rep. Andrew Bie- 
miller, an ardent Fair Dealer . . . Tru- 
man’s choice to challenge Indiana Sena- 
tor Capehart’s seat next year is Alexander 
M. Campbell of Fort Wayne, now chief 
of the Justice Department's criminal divi- 
sion in Washington . . . From here on out 
Truman won't oppose Jimmy Roosevelt’s 
candidacy for governor of California. 
However, his decision came only after 
the collapse of sub rosa White House 
efforts to build up other candidates, in- 
cluding University of California Provost 
Clarence Dykstra and cattleman George 
Luckey . . . Oscar Chapman proudly tells 
friends that only one city daily, his home- 
town Denver Rocky Mountain News, 
went out of its way to criticize his selec- 
tion as Interior Secretary. 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

London envoys from Western Euro- 
pean countries formerly occupied by 
Germans— Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Norway, France, and Luxem- 
bourg—are being asked very privately by 
the Foreign Office to give their “personal 
opinions” on the “advisability of recruit- 
ing Germans for military service.” The 
question—always asked orally and on 
social occasions—carefully avoids any 
reference to a German army . . . Among 
the 14,000 prisoners doing forced labor 
in the Soviet-controlled uranium mines“ 
of Western Czechoslovakia are at least 
three former Czech generals . . . Para- 
troop units are being trained in Southern 
Hungary, near the Yugoslav border. 


Russian Imperialis-n 

Well-informed French authorities don’t 
believe that the Kremlin is ready to in- 
tegrate Poland into the Soviet Union. 
The Politburo, it is now believed, has 
decided the move would be much too 
bold and risky—at this moment. How- 
ever, other Western diplomats are freely 
predicting that within a year, possibly by 
next June, five satellites—Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia—will apply for admission as mem- 
ber republics of the U.S.S.R. In support 
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of this prediction, they cite recent Mos- 
cow moves to consolidate all satellite mili- 
tary and police control under trusted 
Russian officers. 


German Peace Treaty 

Don’t be surprised if the Big Three 
foreign ministers soon decide to negotiate 
a separate peace between the Western 
Allies and Western Germany. The pos- 
sibilities were discussed in secret at the 
recent Paris conference, and legal experts 
of the three nations now are examining 
the question in order to submit recom- 
mendations. Secretary Acheson and his 
British and French colleagues feel that 
the continued existence of a legal state of 
war complicates the task of German re- 
habilitation and makes close economic 
cooperation with Germany virtually im- 
possible. 


More Trouble for Jews 

Pressure on Jews again is mounting 
behind the lron Curtain. In Rumania, 
where the Israel minister has asked to be 
relieved because of restrictions placed on 
Jewish emigration to Israel, Communist 
control is being speeded by refusing jobs 
to Jews who aren't members of the anti- 
Zionist, Red-controlled Jewish Demo- 
cratic League. In Poland, the state is 
taking over control of all Jewish schools, 
newspapers, and other institutions and is 
closing up Jewish relief organizations 
with foreign connections. 


Foreign Notes 

The best guesses are that the Bidault 
government in France will fall within 60 
days .. . The Soviets recently published 
Charles Dickens’s “American Notes” with 
the explanation that the more-than-100- 
year-old comments on “wild morals in 
the political life of the U. S.” are still per- 
tinent . . . It isn’t generally known that 
Alwine Dollfuss, widow of the Austrian 
Chancellor who was assassinated in 1934, 
is living in Montreal in straitened finan- 
cial circumstances . . . Israel representa- 
tives are negotiating in Addis Ababa for 
the emigration of Ethiopian Jews to Israel 
. . . Seriousness of Argentina’s dollar 
shortage is indicated by the fact that 
authorities are scaling down requests for 
licenses to import needed goods from 
Western Germany, where Argentina has 
a favorable balance as a result of sales 


of foodstuffs. 
Ww 


New Transport Policy 

Look for a drive in Congress next year 
to bring all government transport-regu- 
latory bodies under a single agency. This 
would call for merging the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and Maritime Commission. The 
object would be both to promote national 
security and to lay down a long-range 
policy establishing equitable rates be- 
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tween competing forms of transportation. 
The recent controversial passenger-rate 
increase for Eastern railroads, which 
makes it cheaper to fly in some cases, 
provides a new argument for such a pro- 
gram. Preliminary plans now are being 
worked out by ICC Chairman Mahaffie 
and Commerce Secretary Sawyer. There 
also are proposals for an entirely new 
Department of Transportation, headed 
by a Secretary of Cabinet rank, but 
chances for such action are remote. On 
the defense side of the picture there is a 
projected transcontinental network of 
new superhighways. For this Truman will 
ask Congressional approval next year of 
an initial outlay of a half to one billion 
dollars. 


B-36 Test 

When the first report on the B-36 and 
strategic bombing is made about Jan. 1 
by the Weapons Evaluation Group, it’s 
expected to sustain the big bomber’s 
worth, at least in case of war in the next 
year or so. However, some improvements 
probably will be suggested. 


Margarine Fight 

Prospects for repeal of Federal taxes on 
colored margarine at the next session of 
Congress are brightened by the over- 
whelming vote in Ohio for the proposal to 
legalize the manufacture and sale of the 
product there. Senator Taft now plans 
actively to help get a Senate vote on the 
House-approved measure repealing the 
taxes on margarine. ‘Taft, who faces re- 
election next year, had previously given 
lip service to the repealer but now will 
work for an early showdown. There’s lit- 
tle doubt the bill will pass the Senate 
when a roll call is taken, but the powerful 
dairy bloc has successfully blocked a 
vote for several years. 


Business Footnotes 

London hears that the Soviets are the 
biggest buyers of cheap sterling in New 
York. They use the cut-rate pounds to buy 
sterling-area tin and rubber for stockpil- 
ing .. . One of the “big three” liquor or- 
ganizations is undergoing an economy 
reorganization that’s costing many jobs 
. . . Defense Secretary Johnson has 
clamped a security lid on information 
about military contracts almost as tight as 
the one used in wartime . . . Government 
economists say food prices will continue 
to decline moderately next year, but 
rents will go up. 
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Movie Notes 

Vic Damone, current crooner idol, will 
get his first movie break as the lead in 
an M-G-M remake of “The Student 
Prince.” The original film version starred 
Ramon Novarro and Norma Shearer in 
1927 . . . William (Hopalong Cassidy) 
Boyd and Bing Crosby may be teamed 


in a big Western musical opus . . . Crosby 
and Bob Hope will make another “Road” 
picture before long . . . “Mr. Belvedere 
Takes the Rap,” the story of a murder 
jury with Mr. Belvedere the sole holdout 
against conviction, will be next in the 
Clifton Webb series . . . The highly ad- 
vertised war epic “Battleground” is’ a 
distinct disappointment at the box office. 
Women don’t seem interested; some au- 
diences are 90% male. As a result, the pro- 
motion is being changed to stress the ro- 
mantic interest supplied by French im- 
port Denise Darcel . . . M-G-M bought 
exclusive rights to next year’s Indian- 
apolis Speedway Race to get shots for 
use in Clark Gable’s forthcoming “To 
Please a Lady” . . . Twentieth Century- 
Fox paid $50,000 for George Howe’s 
best seller, “Call It Treason,” a novel 
about three Nazis in the war. It will get 
a top-budget production. 


Radio and Video Lines 

Watch for the three big giveaway 
shows-—Stop the Music, Sing It Again, 
and Hollywood Calling—to reduce the 
size of their jackpots, substitute more cash 
awards for merchandise, and step up the 
entertainment features Margaret 
O’Brien will star in a radio-TV comedy 
series now in the works . . . One thing 
holding up the television version of Amos 
’n’ Andy is the difficulty of finding an 
adequate actor to play the Kingfish. On 
the radio Freeman Gosden is both Arnos 
and Kingfish . . . After a quarter-million- 
dollar investment, NBC can’t find a radio 
sponsor for ex-night-club comics Dean 
Martin and Jerry Lewis. They're now 
being promoted for television . . . Don't 
be surprised if Ed Wynn’s new TV show 
is sponsorless soon . . . Still determined to 
make Robert Q. Lewis a full-fledged star, 
CBS has signed the former disk jockey to 
a seven-year contract and will launch him 
in new radio and TV shows. 


Miscellany 

George E. Allen, former White House 
confidant and jester, is working on his 
memoirs. Titled “Presidents Who Have 
Known Me,” the book will be full of 
amusing anecdotes about the Washington 
scene. The manuscript will go to the pub- 
lishers in June . . . Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse are writing a new musical 
comedy for Ethel Merman. It will be a 
take-off on the career of Perle Mesta, 
Washington hostess recently iiamed min- 
ister to Luxembourg . . . A new monthly 
magazine collecting what it considers the 
cream of local and syndicated newspaper 
comment is scheduled to appear in the 
spring. Its name is Column. . . A book 
about the late Field Marshal Rommel is 
planned by a British officer, Brigadier 
Desmond Young, who met the German 
after being captured in Libya. It will 
contain new accounts of Rommel’s vita! 
part in the conspiracy against Hitler. 
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World’s greatest fleet of newly- 
equipped trains is ready now to 
speed you home for the holidays! 


e 


INDIANAPOLIS + ST. LOUIS 


OHIO STATE nite : SA VI fz 


THE PACEMAKER 
= CHICAGO + TOLEDO 
ae CLEVELAND + NEW YORK 
# 


CINCINNATI + DAYTON 


NEW ENGLAND STATE 
CHICAGO «+ 


THE DETROITER 
NEW YORK + DETROIT 


Enjoy the New in New York Cen- 
tral! Glide homeward in new luxury 
coaches or private-room sleeping cars, 
behind Diesel-electric power. Enjoy fa- 
mous New York Central meals in new 
diners. Join in the holiday fun aboard 
new lounge cars. From end to end of 
New York Central, you'll find world’s 
largest orders for new, streamlined 
equipment are filled at last! 


CLEVELAND LIMITED yA SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED q 
CLEVELAND + NEW YORK Sf NEWYORK «+ BOSTON 5 ~ NEWYORK + BUFFALO 


EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT 


BOSTON 





Ff; JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
Zi CHICAGO 4 
INDIANAPOLIS «CINCINNATI 


Leave Weather out of your Plans! 
Let storms sweep the skyways. Let 
sleet snarl holiday traffic on the high- 
ways. Aboard your New York Central 
daylight streamliner or overnight 
Dreamliner, you can settle back with a 
free mind and enjoy every minute. For 
you're traveling the world’s safest 
way. And you £now you'll get there as 
planned... weather or no! 


W YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 


20TH CENTURY LIMITED 
CHICAGO + NEW YORK 


ba 
v | ~ 


Leaders of New York Central's Great Passenger Fleet 


This year, make a Holiday Home- 
coming your Gift! There's no pres- 
ent like the presence of loved ones 
around the family Christmas tree. So 
send tickets for a trip home as your 
gift. Ask your New York Central ticket 
agent how to send tickets and reserva- 
tions. Ask, too, about money-saving 
round-trip fares. 








Washington Trends 
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> An all-out offensive for its legislative program is being pre- 
pared by the State Department. Secretary Acheson’s “must” 
list includes: (1) approval of the International Trade Organi- 
zation’s charter, (2) renewal of the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram, (3) extension of ECA, (4) passage of Point Four 
legislation, (5) Korean aid, and (6) amendment of the dis- 
placed-persons law. 

The State Department is pessimistic about getting all, or even 
most, of what it wants. Particular emphasis will be put on 
continuing the ECA and MAP and getting approval of the 
ITO. Maximum party pressure will back these measures. 


Fear that Senator Vandenberg will be less active next year, 
and less favorably disposed toward Administration measures, 
worries Secretary Acheson. China-policy critics are also ex- 
pected to continue their general harassment of all foreign- 
policy legislation. 


> The integrated defense plan scheduled for approval by the 
Council of Defense Ministers in Paris this week will follow 
strategy on which U.S. and Western Union military staffs are 
agreed. Its main theme: holding a line in Europe. Detailed 
military planning will follow endorsement of the plan in Paris 
and Washington. 


Rearmament of Western Germany is sure to be discussed dur- 
ing the council’s meeting, even though it’s not on the official 
agenda. Early action is unlikely, but Russian moves to build 
a German army in the Soviet zone make consideration of the 
problem an urgent necessity. 


Rebuilding the military power of France and the Low Coun- 
tries is a prerequisite to important moves to rearm Germany. 
And even when French confidence is restored, West German 
forces probably will take the form of a constabulary. 


> A $3,000,000,000 ECA program is being readied for pres- 
entation to Congress. This compares with $3,700,000,000 in 
the current fiscal year and is slightly higher than had been 
expected. 


Administrator Hoffman will back this request with a warning 
of economic collapse in Europe if aid is halted or drastically 
reduced. His argument will include the reminder that the ECA 
has helped save Western Europe from Communism—but that 
the menace remains real in some areas. 


> No basic change in atomic-energy policy is expected as a 
result of Lilienthal’s resignation. Emphasis will continue to be 
put on increased production of fissionable material and de- 
velopment of atomic weapons. 


Present programs will be speeded. New plants and labora- 
tories are being rushed by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and greater effort is being put into development of atomic 
power for ships and planes. 


The AEC’s budget for next year will approximate the $700,- 
000,000 to be spent this fiscal year. Cost of the program is 
expected to taper off somewhat thereafter. 
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> Republicans are concentrating on party organization for the 
1950 elections. Frankly recognizing the divergence of views 
within the GOP, leaders will skirt the problem of identifying 
the party with specific issues and devote themselves to get- 
ting out the vote. 


GOP strategists now think a big turnout at the polls would 
work to their advantage. They are betting that a majority of 
Americans are basically conservative. The fact that only 70% 
of registered upstate New York voters turned out for the 
Dulles-Lehman contest, as against 85% in strongly Demo- 
cratic New York City, has impressed Republicans with the 
need for a maximum turnout. 


> The Democrats are riding high and confidently expect to 
register gains in both House and Senate next fall, especially 
in Pacific Coast and North Central state districts. 


Resurgence of isolationism in some areas doesn’t worry Demo- 
cratic strategists, who think the feeling is largely the result of 
grumbling about high foreign expenditures. They appear un- 
concerned about Dixiecrat activities and the defection of 


James F. Byrnes and say that Truman’s strength is growing in 
the South. 


> Extension of rent control probably will be sought by the 
Administration, but Congressional agreement is unlikely. The 
present law expires in mid-1950. 


Continuing need for regulation in urban areas—cities of more 
than 25,000—will be stressed by Housing Expediter Tighe 
Woods. Regional rent-control offices are reporting housing 
shortages in industrial areas and general public support for 
extension of the law. 


> A drive to ban industrywide collective bargaining can be 
expected in the new session as an aftermath of the coal and 
steel strikes. Such a prohibition was nearly included when 
the Taft-Hartley law was passed in 1947. 


The effort will be made in the Senate, where strategy of the 
Northern Republican-Southern Democratic coalition will at- 
tempt to attach the bargaining restriction as a rider on the 
Celler-Kefauver antimonopoly bill that has already passed 
the House. 


Groundwork has been laid by, Senator Robertson of Virginia 
in Banking and Currency subcommittee hearings on labor 


monopolies. He is expected to have the support of Senator 
Taft. 


> Renewal of the draft law, which expires next year, will 
probably be asked by Truman. Odds favor overwhelming 
rejection by Congress, which will have its eye on the 1950 
campaign. The law is not being applied anyway, but military 
officials consider it a valuable stimulus to voluntary enlistment. 


> Slightly reduced expenditures for veterans will be achieved 
next year as a result of tighter administration of training pro- 
grams. Veterans will be discouraged from taking courses that 
don’t ‘actually contribute to their careers. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration’s new budget request will be less than the 
$5,600,000,000 being spent in this fiscal year. 
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Only $1 62° — the lowest priced quality electric shaver! 












aa bought this revolutionary new dry shaver for $22.50. 
Now because of new, favorable foreign exchange rates you get an exceptional 
buy—and faster, velvet-smooth shaves every morning of your life! 
Because of its exclusive rotary (non-oscillating) action, the NorELco Dry 
Shaver cuts all the hairs, no matter how they lie. You start getting fast, 
smooth shaves immediately. No pull, no burn, no break-in; quiet, vibration- 
less. And the six finely ground steel cutters are self-sharpening. Fits the 
palm, lies naturally flat on the face. 


Made with true Dutch thoroughness by Puiuips, world’s 
greatest precision electronic  specialists—proved and 





acclaimed all over Europe. 


See the amazing Noretco Dry Shaver at any of these 
fine stores. Order from them—by phone, mail, or 
personal visit. If inconvenient, use coupon below. 
But buy now—for yourself and for Christmas giving. 


Price: AC-DC Model, in cream white, with matching color cord 
attached (approx. 8 ft.), in handsome genuine leather carrying 
case—$16.50. AC Model, 110 volts, 60 cycles—$15.50. Every 
shaver guaranteed for one year against defects in workmanship. 
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Abercrombie and Fitch Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Bullock’s 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ii. C. Capwell Co. 
Oakland, Cal. 

City of Paris 
San Francisco, Cal. 
The Dayton Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Denver Dry Goods Co. 
Denver, Colo. 
Emery, Bird, Thayer 
Dry Goods Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

W. Filene’s Sons Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

Flint and Kent 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Halle Bros, 
Cleveland, O. 
Higbee Co. 
Cleveland, O. 
Joseph Horne Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jj. L. Hudson Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 

F. & R. Lazarus Co. 
Columbus, O. 

Lewis & Conger 
New York, N. Y. 

The H. & S. Pogue Co. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Rike-Kumler Co. 
Davton, O 
Ed. Schuster & Co., Ine. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Von Lengerke and Antoine 
Chicago, Il. 

John Wanamaker 
New York, N. Y. 
John Wanamaker 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woodward & Lothrop 


Washington, D. C. 
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NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. NW-2,100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send, prepaid, Noretco Dry Shavers as checked: 
.... AC-DC—$16.50 


Check or Money Order Enclos ani ' Pees 
DRY SHAVER | wx sgeore | 
ADDRESS ver 


.... AC—$15.50 


























INDUSTRIAL REMOTE VALVE POSITIONING 





RUBBER AND PLASTICS MANUFACTURE 





\ 
AIRCRAFT CABIN TEMPERATURES AND CONTROLS 


\ 
— 


“BRAIN” 





Amazing AiResearch device mathematically computes and helps you solve 


unusual problems in precise control of temperature... position...and pressure! 


Originally created to maintain aircraft cabin and engine 
temperatures at pre-selected levels—regardless of out- 
side temperature—this ingenious electronic “brain” may 
well possess wide applications in other industrial fields. 

Operating with electronic sensitivity and speed, the 
AiResearch regulator can be used to control temper- 
atures of gases, liquids, and solid materials and as a 
mathematical computer for similar problems. It can 
also be used for the exact positioning of controls— 
remote or otherwise. And it promises unusual abilities 
in solving problems of pressure, ducting, and safety 
control. We invite inquiries on its use in your field. 

The Electronic Regulator is another example of the 
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PETROLEUM CATALYTIC 
CRACKING PROCESSES 
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PASTEURIZATION PROCESSES 

















ability of AiResearch to design and manufacture 
specialized equipment for hard-to-do jobs. It indicates 
why nearly every type of high-altitude and jet aircraft 
produced in the U.S. carries AiResearch equipment. 

Whatever your field—AiResearch engineers— 
designers and manufacturers of rotors operat- 
ing in excess of 100,000 rpm—invite your 
toughest problems involving high speed wheels. 
Specialized experience is also available in creat- 
ing compact turbines and compressors; actuators, 
with high speed rotors; air, gas and liquid heat 
exchangers; air pressure, temperature and other 
automatic controls. 


An inquiry on your company letterhead 
will receive prompt attention. 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company, 
Los Angeles 45, California. 
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Men Wanted—Apply to H. Truman 


President Truman added to the list of 
“iobs available” on the White House 
help-wanted board last week. He needed 
a master speech writer and a journeyman 
atom-bomb builder to replace Clark Clif- 
ford, his lawyer and phrasemaker, and 
David Lilienthal, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Both had _ given 
notice that they wanted to quit as soon 
as they could be replaced. 


At the same time Mr. Truman 


scratched off one opening—chairman of 
the Munitions Board. Hubert E. Howard, 
60, a Chicago coal-company executive, 





man of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. Among the qualifications, 
however, were loyalty to the Truman 
brand of Democracy and enough private 
means to pay the difference between a 
government salary and the cost of living 
in official Washington. 

The Men: Clifford, whose salary had 
been $12,000 until Congress at the last 
session raised it to $20,000, had found 
this differential worrisome. With three 
growing daughters approaching expen- 
sive college age, he already had been 
forced to borrow from an old friend in 
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used to, despite his almost twenty years 
of practice at it, was the constant fight- 
ing a front-line public official must put 
up to defend himself and his policies. 
He had fought himself out in the Ten- 
nessee Valley and Atomic Energy Com- 
mission fights, two of the hottest. More 
than money, he wanted peace. 

Unlike Secretary of Interior Julius 
(Cap) Krug, who also was leaving the 
Administration, neither Clifford nor Lil- 
ienthal was being muscled out. Besides 
the President himself, Clifford was per- 
haps the most influential high-policy. 
maker in the Administration. 

Among the Trumanites clustered 
around the throne, some would welcome 
the departure of their more successful 
rival. But Mr. Truman himself probably 
was not one of them, even though he 
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Why men leave government: Lilienthal wants peace; Clifford needs money; Krug is too friendly to Baruch 


took this position at the going rate of 


$16,000 a year. Carl A. Ilgenfritz, a 
United States Steel vice president, had 
previously declined to accept the job un- 
less he could waive the government 
salary, then $14,000 a year, and con- 
tinue to collect his $70,000-a-year wage 
lrom U.S. Steel. The company was will- 
ing, but the United States Senate wasn’t. 

Openings remained for applicants 
qualified to be chairman of the Research 
and Development Board, Federal Trade 
commissioner, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs, chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and chair- 


St. Louis (not from the late Secretary of 
Defense James Forrestal, as one Wash- 
ington rumor had it) to supplement his 
salary. Now he felt that his obligation to 
his family would have to come first. He 
planned to open a law office in Washing- 
ton and to pay off his personal debts 
rapidly enough to rejoin the Truman 
Administration at some later time. 
Lilienthal was considering offers of pri- 
vate employment, but his trouble was 
fatigue rather than finance. Having been 
in the government service most of his 
adult life, he was used to living on a 
limited income. What he never quite got 


may have been piqued at times by Clif- 
ford’s reputation as the Administration’s 
real mastermind. And as for Lilienthal, 
the President had stood loyally by him 
through two tough Senate fights. 

Neither Clifford nor Lilienthal, both 
convinced Fair Dealers, would join the 
growing band of disaffected Trumanites 
outside the Administration. But Krug, 
accused of being too friendly with elder 
statesman Bernard Baruch, who parted 
company with the President over issues of 
civil rights and industrial mobilization, 
might be a potential recruit. 

And there were others. Former Secre- 
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tary of State James F. Byrnes, also a 
close friend of Baruch, had been in 
charge of Mr. Truman’s foreign policy in 
the early days of the Fair Deal but he 
lashed out at the President and what he 
called the Administration’s trend toward 
socialism in a speech before Southern 
governors at Biloxi, Miss., last week. His 
address sounded like a bid for leadership 
of an anti-Truman revolt within the 
Democratic Party. Byrnes, who is 70, 
plans to run for the governorship of 
South Carolina next year and, if success- 
ful, will establish a base for such leader- 
ship. 


Significance -- 

President Truman is no longer the 
modest, self-deprecating Chief Executive 
who took office in April 1945 with the 
statement that he needed everybody's 
help to carry on in Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s place. There was a time when de- 
parture of two such big wheels in the 
Fair Deal machine as Clifford and Lilien- 
thal might have changed the whole di- 
rection of the Administration, but that 
time is long since past. 

The President has gradually gathered 
power into his own hands, discarding 
critics within the government. He has 
become, particularly since his triumph 
in the election of 1948, the self-con- 
fident, even cocky leader of a Fair Deal 
which is now outdistancing Roosevelt’s 
New, Dea] in its announced objective 
of achieving government-guaranteed se- 
curity for all. Even such an important 
aide as Clifford, who might have been 
persuaded to stay had the President 
rewarded him with the Attorney Gen- 
eralship instead of giving it to J. 
Howard McGrath, is now regarded as 
dispensable. 


While the loss of Clifford and Lilien- 
thal will cost the Administration some of 
its strongest welfare-liberal talent, it 
probably won't have much effect on 
policy, even if it increases the influence 
of Secretary of the Treasury John Snyder 
and other more conservative advisers. 
The Truman welfare program is too well 
defined for any drastic change. 

Byrnes will give the remnants of the 
Dixiecrat movement and its sympathizers 
a higher quality of political leadership 
than they have had before. He may suc- 
ceed in stiffening the opposition to Tru- 
man Fair Dealism in Congress and on 
the conservative fringes of the party. 
But it is doubtful whether this opposition 
will be strong enough in the near future 
to force compromises on the President. 
Rather, it will sharpen existing issues and 
intensify the fight over them. 


VISITORS: 
The Shah Makes a Hit 


From a public-relations point of view, 
His Imperial Majesty Mohammed Reza 
Shah Pahlavi, King of Kings of Iran, was 
cooking with the best gas. Young, charm- 
ing, and unmarried, he kept a_ bright 
flame burning under his ever-growing 
popularity as he toured the United States. 
The young monarch always seemed to 
strike the right note when talking to the 
press. And the public, which likes to 
idealize, pegged him quickly as a liberal, 
forward-seeing, very human friend of the 
United States. 

Arriving in New York last Sunday for 
one of the city’s gala receptions, he had 
a comment ready on President Truman: 
“One of the finest men I ever saw—very 
open and a true and good man. We have 
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The Shah helped West Point cadets and admired American womanhood 
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a great admiration for him in my coun- 
try, because in my opinion he is serving 
peace.” 

Always eager to speak about his plans 
for Iran’s future, he elaborated on a 
theme dear to Americans. “We are en- 
deavoring to raise the standard of living 
and better our health and education,” 
said Mohammed Reza in slow but fluent 
English. “With your know-how we hope 
in the very near future our economy will 
be a sound one. At present we are 
financing the plan ourselves.” 

Riding to City Hall, he smiled widely 
when bobby-soxers craning to get a look 
at this most eligible bachelor called out: 
“Hi-yah, Shah.” But before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, the 
ruler of 17,000,000 Moslems pleaded: 
“Give us the future . . . Assure us of our 
freedom and our independence, in which 
we can contribute to the progress of 
civilization, each land according to its 
national culture and tradition.” 

Doffing his inconspicuous mufti for an 
Iranian general’s resplendent uniform, he 
motored to West Point. A century-old 
Military Academy tradition allows a visit- 
ing head of state one request. Graciousl) 
Mohammed Reza asked that all cadets 
confined to quarters for infractions of 
rules be amnestied. Once a military cadet 
himself, the Shah said the plight of frac- 
tious cadets reminded him of “old times- 
and old troubles.” 

At Hyde Park, as the guest of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the unconven- 
tional Shah got down on his knees to 
explain, on a Persian rug he had pre- 
sented to F. D. R., that a good one has 
100 knots per square inch. Then he 
pointed out that children of 8 used to 
be hired for rugmaking but that new 
child-labor laws had upped this age to 
16. At the tomb of the late President, he 
laid a wreath but made no speech. 

In Detroit, where he inspected auto- 
motive plants, the 30-year-old king re- 
marked that he had been impressed dur- 
ing his visit to the United States by “the 
fact that I have seen no pregnant wom- 
en.” He may have had this, rather than 
automobiles, in mind when he spoke later 
of “your wonder of ingenuity.” 


PENSIONS: 


Boost for Ham-and-Eggers 


Once upon a time Huey Long and Dr. 
Francis Townsend held exclusive polit- 
ical title to monthly pensions for every- 
one over 60. Recently others have got in 
on it. But last week.the ham-and-eggers 
got a nod from an unexpected quarter. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft didn’t advocate 
pensions for all, but he said $100-a- 
month retirement pay for steel and coal 
workers over 65 called for a reexamina- 
tion of the whole question. 

“If a steel worker and a miner are to 
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receive [$100 a month], why not a mold- 
er or a waiter?” he asked. Such an even- 
tuality would cost about $12,000,000,000 
a year, he estimated, and would have to 
be paid “out of the current earnings of 
those who are working.” But he never- 
theless urged “careful study” of “the 
whole project” by the Senate Finance 
Committee when it meets in January. 
Republican Sen. Irving M. Ives prompt- 
ly seconded the suggestion. 

Not to be outdone, Labor Secretary 
Maurice Tobin went considerably farther 
than Taft. Speaking to the annual con- 
vention of the Massachusetts CIO, Tobin 
called for immediate pensions. 

In Washington, the Townsend plan- 
ners happily announced that they had 
already collected 179 of the 218 signa- 
tures needed to force their pension bill 
providing $200 a month for persons over 
60 out of committee. Their pie in the sky 
seemed to be coming earthward under 
the pull of their new friends. 


PEOPLE: 


Man With the Black Beret 


When a reporter asked Field Marshal 
Viscount Montgomery of Alamein why 
he was visiting the United States last 
week, Monty, perky as ever and wearing 
his famous black beret, dismissed him 
crisply with “I’m invited.” As if to re- 
assure himself, he turned to a military 
man standing with him in a lounge on 
the Queen Elizabeth and said: “That’s a 
fact, isn’t it, George?” 

Monty’s twelve-day visit, officially de- 
scribed as unofficial, would encompass 
talks with Defense Secretary Louis A. 
Johnson and Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Army-Navy football game, and a raft of 
luncheons and receptions. If there was 
an ulterior design, Monty was in no 
mood to spill the beans. As military top 
kick of the Western European Union he 
was as cocky as he had been as top 
British commander, and as didactic. 

Asked if he was satisfied with the 
number of troops in Western Europe, 
Monty fixed the newsmen with a chilly 
eye and inquired: “Have you ever met a 
soldier who says he’s got enough troops?” 
There was no reply. 

“Have you?” the marshal persisted a bit 
sharply. “Answer my question.” Politeness 
was politeness. Someone stammered: “No, 
sir, 1 haven't.” 

“Put that down,” Monty instructed the 
reporters. 

When someone at the National Press 
Club in Washington the next day asked 
Montgomery whether Western Europe 
could stand off an aggressor, the answer 
came in the self-consciously quiet-spoken 
tradition of the British soldier: “If any- 
body commits an act of aggression . . . 
we will have a . . . good time. We will 
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have a real good party and kill a lot of 
people.” 

Monty’s view of the atom bomb was 
that of the classic ground soldier. The 
bomb would not change the basic con- 
cept of battle. “The fact that you have 
this big bomb which makes a big noise, 
a terribly big noise, I am told—I have 
never heard it—makes no difference in 
warfare.” Montgomery's solution: “You 
simply stay out of the way of it.” 

In his most serious vein Montgomery 
stressed his belief that military might 
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And Christmas was coming. There is little 
Yuletide joy for a striking miner. 

For Lewis himself, there was even less 
joy. Instead of riding herd on a buffaloed 
opposition, the Sitting Bull of the labor 
movement found himself pocketed by the 
Taft-Hartley Act, public annoyance, and 
obdurate mine operators. The $100,000,- 
000 pension fund which he had ex- 
tracted from the coal owners was now 
approaching the vanishing point because 
of the expired contract. 

And by sending his men back to work 
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Johnson, Bradley, and Steve Early enjoying Montgomery’s joke 


alone will not save this “floundering 
world.” It will take “inspired leader- 
ship,” he asserted, to win it away from 
its mood of “mistrust and suspicion.” 

“I believe that the true and ultimate 
strength of a nation lies in its people,” he 
added, “in their strong national char- 
acter, in their capacity and willingness 
to work; that the first requirement for 
military strength in any nation is eco- 
nomic strength; that the key to the whole 
matter in every nation lies in internal 
harmony and economic well-being.” 


‘OAI 
COAL: 


To Dig or Not to Dig 


A cloud no bigger than a lump of coal, 
but just as black, continued to hang over 
American industry. John L. Lewis was 
still threatening a resumption of the coal 
strike that almost certainly would deflate 
the business boomlet. The thought 
brought working miners little comfort. 
Between July 5 and Sept. 19 they had col- 
lected a three-day-week pay envelope. 
Then they had struck for seven and a half 
weeks, returning to the pits on Nov. 10. 


in November Lewis had spiked his big- 
gest gun, the above-ground coal stockpile. 
During the strike it had dwindled danger- 
ously, but since the truce miners had 
gone back to the pits and dug like mighty 
beavers to make up their lost pay, In the 
first week of the truce they had mined 
14,000,000 tons, the biggest weekly out- 
put since 1926. 

Last week, though the President's po- 
sition on a possible mine stoppage was 
still ambiguous, there were _ stirrings 
which presaged a possible solution to the 
deadlock. These included secret meet- 
ings among Lewis, Frank Amos (chair- 
man of the Northern operators’ bargain- 
ing committee), and Federal mediator 
Cyrus Ching. 

Ching had gone to Winchester, Va., 
ostensibly to “rest,” but he held more 
conferences while “resting” than while 
“working.” That Lewis and the mine 
owners were willing to discuss a new 
contract was an achievement in itself. It 
could well mean that both sides were 
now ready to arrive at a mutually face- 
saving compromise. 

This Monday Lewis called together 
his 200-man policy committee, a sign 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





military assistance to Spain. 


military—to Spain have di- 
verse interests and motives. 
Undeniably, however, they 
include many who are think- 
ing primarily of the security 
of the United States. 

Most of the American op- 
ponents of aid to the Franco 


that a Communist coup in 
Spain would be a calamity. 
: Most of them probably 


world war has failed. 


success. 





dictatorship would agree 


rgywo emotion-laden questions in con- 
T enti with the rearming of West- 
ern Europe are pushing to the front. 
One, the limited rearming of Germany, 
was dealt with comprehensively in 
Newsweek last week. The other is 


The advocates of aid—economic or 


* 





would agree that if Franco’s Spain, 
with aid from the United States, could 
make a substantial contribution to the 
defense of the West, other considera- 
tions should not stand in the way. 

The idea that Communism is the 
only alternative to the Franco dictator- 
ship in Spain is ill-founded. Franco 
could transfer his power in an orderly 
way to a more representative and, very 
probably, more competent regime, as 
he has been invited to do. The fact 
that he has not complied is cited as 
proof that the policy of ostracizing him 
adopted by the Allies of the second 


HE other side ot the picture is that, 
‘| despite the fact that Spain has had 
ten years in which to recuperate from 
civil war and that it profited immensely 
during the recent war, it is now in 
acute economic difficulty. This is why 
Franco is trying so desperately to ob- 
tain economic aid from the United 
States. Without such aid he might be 
compelled at last to step aside. 
can well be argued, therefore, that the 
policy of ostracizing Franco is nearing 


But, assuming that military consid- 
erations should have unchallenged 
priority, how important is Spain to the 
security of the West? If war were to 
break out now, it would be very im- 
portant. There would be very little 
hope of stopping the Red Army west 
of the Pyrenees. The United States 
and Britain almost certainly would 
send armed forces to assist Spain and 


Should We Rearm Spain? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Portugal in holding the Iberian Pen- 
insula. 

A few years trom now it may be 
quite feasible to hold the Rhine or on 
a line even farther East. This may well 
become possible in two years if we 
ship enough military equipment to 
France and the Low Countries. 

Under the Atlantic Pact 
and our Miljtary Assistance 
Program we are committed 
to an effort to make France 
and the Low Countries se- 
cure. A defense at the Pyr- 
enees would be a miser- 
able substitute. 

Spanish troops, however, 
might help to man a defen- 
sive line at the Rhine. There 
have been intimations that 
Franco would be willing to make such 
a commitment in return for modern 
military equipment and economic as- 
sistance. 

Here two other questions arise. 
Would not the incorporation of an 
equal number of German divisions— 
say ten—into the Western European 
forces add more to the defensive mili- 
tary strength of the West? And how 
can the limited military aid to be made 
available by the United States best be 
utilized? 

It is clear that the backbone of the 
defense of the main peninsula of Eu- 
rope must be France. The reconstruc- 
tion of the French Army, plus tactical 
aviation to go with it, is the first task. 
Without this there is no prospect of 
holding Western Europe. Some equip- 
ment should be sent to Norway, Italy, 
Turkey, and other nations bordering 
on the Soviet zone. But we have none 
to spare in wasteful dispersion. In- 
deed, we will have to spend much 
more than is now planned if French 
defensive power is to be rebuilt in two 
years. And probably we should invest 
more in our own armed services. 


s France regains military strength, 
A the interest of American and Brit- 
ish military strategists in Spain will 
diminish. Also, a rearmed France prob- 
ably would not oppose the formation 
of a limited number of German di- 
visions as part of a Western Union 
force, and this would further lessen 
interest in the relatively small po- 
tential military contribution of Spain. 
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that he wanted them to rubber-stamp 
his next move, whatever it was. Whether 
or not he announced a settlement of his 
difference with the operators before the 
strike deadline, the meeting itself was 
the most hopeful harbinger yet of peace 
in the coal fields. 


THE ATOM: 


Less Talk, Bigger Bombs 


When Sen. Edwin C. Johnson told a 
television audience that the United States 
was working on an atom bomb 1,000 
times as powerful as the one which lev- 
eled Nagasaki, he created only a medium- 
sized sensation. But a small pother can 
go a long way in Washington. The 
Atomic Energy Commission was irked by 
the revelation. And its annoyance car- 
ried to the President. 

Last week, Mr. Truman’s slow burn 
burst into flame. Before taking off for a 
Key West vacation, he called in Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath and Sen. 
Brien McMahon, chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, to read them a stera warning. In 
the future, the President said, he wanted 
no more leaks of secret data. Implied in 
his statement was a threat that he might 
be forced to withhold all such informa- 
tion if members of Congress couldn’t be 
trusted not to spill it to the public. 

Johnson, a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee, got the point. He reacted accord- 
ingly. In a bill of particulars which he 
sent to The Washington Post, the Colo- 
rado Democrat listed 25 instances in 
which government officials and news- 
papers had previously disclosed similar 
atomic information. Then he dropped his 
own junior-size bomb by charging that 
David Lilienthal was engaged in a “ne- 
farious plot” to give Great Britain the 
“so-called super bomb.” 

This week, Lilienthal countered. At an 
AEC press conference, the outgoing 
chairman stated categorically that John- 
son’s broadcast “involves questions the 
discussion of which . . . cannot be carried 
on without serious involvement of na- 
tional security.” Weapons development, 
he added. was the “most highly classified 
information” for which the commission 
was responsible. 

Was he engaged in any “nefarious” 
plot? Lilienthal smiled broadly. “I hope 
soon to be disengaged,” he told reporters. 

At the same press conference, the AEC 
chairman volunteered the information 
that it had completed the design for an 
experimental breeder reactor. The ma- 
chine, which will cost $2,500,000, in- 


creases the atomic kick of a given amount - 


of uranium. Would this construction 
mark the most significant advance ever 
made in the peacetime atomic energy 
program? “I think that is a fair character- 
ization,” Lilienthal replied. 


‘I Newsweek 
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TRIALS: 


Bridges and Hiss 


Facing deportation for the third time 
in his stormy career, Harry Bridges, Aus- 
tralian-born chief of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, was charged with falsifying a 
naturalization application by denying 
that he had ever been a Communist. 

From the start of the trial in San Fran- 





cisco, Bridges’s lawyer, Vincent Hallinan, 
seemed determined to repeat the kind of 
performance which had rocked the court 
in the previous trial of the eleven Com- 
munist leaders in New York. So virulent 
was his opening statement that Judge 
George B. Harris rebuked him for “whole- 
sale character assassination” and “vitu- 
peration such as I have never before en- 
countered in tribunal.” 

Unabashed, Hallinan kept the court in 
an uproar. Refusing to abide by the 
judge’s rulings, the defense lawyer in- 
sisted that the whole trial was a “con- 
spiracy” cooked up by Hawaiian business 
interests who were out to get Bridges for 
the shipping strike which almost stran- 
gled the islands. He persisted in drag- 
ging in the record of the two previous 
deportation attempts, of “plots” against 
Bridges’s life, and of FBI wire tapping. 

Finally, on Tuesday, Nov. 22, Judge 
Harris cracked down. Citing 37 specific 
instances of misconduct, the judge cited 
Hallinan for contempt of court, with a 
six months’ jail sentence, and instructed 
Bridges to get himself another lawyer. 
But when Bridges pleaded that “if things 
go wrong, I'll never think it was a square 
deal,” the judge relented enough to per- 
mit Hallinan to finish out the case and 
serve his sentence after its termination. 
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A temporarily chastened Hallinan sub- 
mitted to this. Then the prosecution re- 
sumed questioning of the first key witness, 
the mysterious “Mr. X”—John H. Scho- 
maker, an ILWU member. Describing 
himself as a former Communist function- 
ary, Schomaker sought to link Bridges to 
the party. 

Rehash: In New York, meanwhile, 
the second perjury trial of Alger Hiss pro- 
duced few surprises, For three days last 
week Whittaker Chambers, the govern- 
ment’s star witness, retold the story of his 
involvement in a Communist spy ring 
which preyed on the State Department in 
the middle ’30s. He made few headlines. 

Chambers testified that he had met 
Hiss in 1934; the two men had conspired 
to remove and copy State Department 
documents for transmittal to Col. Boris 
Bykoff and the Soviet underground; they 
had become close friends, taking frequent 
trips together. Hiss’s denials had led, to 
his indictment by a Federal grand jury 
last December. 

When Claude B. Cross, the defense 

















San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


“Mr. X” and the judge made trouble for Hallinan and Bridges 
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Whizzer: The Navy's Dou,,las Skyrocket has traveled “in the neigh- 
borhood” of 800 m.p.h., in test flights at Muroc Dry Lake, Calif. It 
has repeatedly exceeded the speed of sound—760 miles an hour. 


chiet, began his cross-examination, bored 
newspapermen sat up straight. But from 
a dramatic point of view, Cross was a 
disappointment. Unused to the ways of a 
criminal trial*, he dryly plugged away 
at Chambers’s testimony. 

Cross made the points that (1) there 
were minor discrepancies between Cham- 
bers’s earlier and present testimony and 
(2) that the witness’s memory of events 
which took place fourteen years ago was 
remarkably sharp in some cases and very 
vague in others. Every attempt to pin the 
blame for the theft of government docu- 
ments on Henry Julian Wadleigh, a con- 
fessed member of the Communist appa- 
ratus in the State Department, was 
brought up short. 

When Chambers stepped down on 
Wednesday afternoon for a four-day 
Thanksgiving recess, Cross had delin- 
eated every unsavory episode in Cham- 
bers’s life. He had questioned Cham- 
bers’s sanity and read samples of his 
erotic poetry, written years ago. He had 
elicited willing agreement from the wit- 
ness that in the past he had been a trai- 
tor and an atheist, 

Such strenuous effort was summed up 
by The Christian Science Monitor thus: 
“The FBI case against Alger Hiss re- 
mains strong after major hammering by 
Claude B. Cross . . . on the testimony 
of the government’s chief witness.” If the 
defense held better cards, it was playing 
them close to the chest. 


SUPREME COURT: 
Ghostly Dissent 


Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son has no patience with ghost writers 
or with the people who employ them. As 
Solicitor General and Attorney General 
in the late ’30s and early '40s, he retused 
to submit to the Washington—and world- 
wide—custom of having his speeches and 
articles written by others. In this he was 
almost unique. Last week Justice Jack- 





*This is his second. The first: detense of the traiter 
Douglas Chandler, a case he took at the request of 
the court and lost. 
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Gambling With U.S. Security 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, U:S.A.F., Ret. 


HE American people seem to be 

getting used to the idea that Rus- 
sia also is manufacturing atom bombs, 
and that is doubtless good. But there 
is danger that this apparent uncon- 
cern will degenerate into apathy, and 
that would be bad. It is imperative 
that we establish an effective defense 
system as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

We do not know how 
long it will take the Rus- 
sians to accumulate a stock- 
pile of bombs; we do know 
approximately how long it 
will take us to perfect a 
system of air defense. Rea- 
sonable estimates suggest 
that we shall need all the 
time we can expect to have. 
While well-organized defenses might 
not prevent a raid, they would cer- 
tainly minimize its effects. They could 
avert disaster. 

Real progress has been made in our 
defensive system, but much remains 
to be done. 

One of the most important requi- 
sites is an adequate radar-detection 
network, This network must not only 
cover the most probable lines of ap- 
proach of hostile attackers through 
the air but must permit continuous 
tracking throughout the length and 
breadth of our continent. 

It is not enough that the mechan- 
ism be in place by the time atom 
bombs can be delivered in numbers 
by hostile forces. The system must be 
established and in operation enough 
in advance to insure its efficient and 
continuous 24-hour-a-day operation. 
Procedures must be perfected to in- 
sure proper identification of airplanes 
approaching this continent. This will 
require close control of the move- 
ments of aircraft engaged in intercon- 
tinental travel. 


N the days of the conventional bomb, 
I air attacks, to be seriously de- 
structive, required large numbers of 
bombers and repeated attacks. In the 
day of the atom bomb, a single air- 
plane which delivers its bomb load 
with reasonable accuracy will accom- 
plish the destruction formerly possible 
only with hundreds. Every individual 
airplane approaching our continent 
will be a possible agent of tremendous 
destruction. 

At the past session Congress au- 
thorized the Air Force to spend not to 
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Alaska, along with the other elements 





exceed $85,500,000 for construction 
of a radar network, but no money was 
appropriated. However, Public Law 
434, appropriating funds for the 1950 
military budget, authorized $50,000,- 
000 for this purpose if the Secretary of 
Defense chooses to transfer funds 
from other projects. 

Governor Gruening of 
Alaska recently called at- 
tention to the growth of 
Soviet population in the Si- 
berian peninsula. Alaska lies 
closer to the threat of the 
Soviet Air Force than do 
most of the nations of the 
Atlantic Pact. Certainly no 
effort or expense should be 
spared in establishing a de- 
fensive radar network for 


necessary to insure prompt action 
against hostile operation by land, sea, 
or air. Since the construction period 
in Alaska is of such short duration, 
materials for next summer’s work 
should be stockpiled in Seattle now. 


uR defensive radar network should 

be closely integrated with that 
established by the Canadians. How 
rapidly the Canadians can proceed 
along these lines, particularly where 
Anrerican equipment is involved, de- 
pends upon the availability of Amer- 
ican dollars in Canada. I believe a 
serious obstacle to the buildup of the 
Canadian part of the network lies in 
the law forbidding the United States 
services to buy equipment in foreign 
countries, This should be repealed, or 
at least made inoperative in so far as 
Canada is concerned. 

The radar network will necessitate 
stations at sea as well as on land, and 
the Navy must be given the necessary 
funds for its part of the task. 

In addition to prompt construction 
of a radar-detection network, two 
things are essential to safety of the 
North American continent in the 
atomic age: (1) a jet-fighter force 
capable of intercepting and destroying 
attacking aircraft, by day or by night 
in any weather and (2) ample funds 
for the development and production 
of the ground-to-air guided missile, 
which may well become the most ef- 
fective means of destroying enemy 
bombers. 

To postpone these projects would 
be to gamble with the security of the 
United States. 
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son was given the chance to put his 
disapproval on the record. 

Before the court was the case of Ver- 
non M. Dorsey, a Washington patent 
lawyer, who had been prohibited in 
1944 from practicing before the U. S. 
Patent Office for an act committed in 
1926. At that time Dorsey had submitted 
a trade-journal article as part of a file of 
a patent application on a glassmaking 
process. In 1939 the Patent Office learned 
that the offending article, signed by the 
president of a glass workers’ union, had 
in fact been written by a ghost writer in 
the employ of the glass company which 
sought the patent. The Patent Office al- 
leged that Dorsey had been a party to 
this fraud. 

Last January the Court of Appeals 
sustained Dorsey on the ground that there 
was no evidence to prove his complicity. 
But when the case reached the Supreme 
Court, it reversed the lower body on 
a 6-to-2 vote. The dissenters were Jack- 
son and Justice Felix Frankfurter. This 
dissent was based on the belief that 
Dorsey was innocent. But Jackson could 
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Jackson: Thumbs down on ghosts 


not resist the temptation to sideswipe all 
ghost writers in his minority report. 

“I should not like to be second to any- 
one on this court in condemning the 
custom of putting up decoy authors to 
impress the guileless, a custom which . . . 
flourishes even in official circles in Wash- 
ington,” he said. 

“Ghost writing has debased the intel- 
lectual currency in circulation here and is 
a type of counterfeiting which invites no 
defense. Perhaps this court renders a pub- 
lic service in treating phantom authors 
and ghost writers as legal frauds and dis- 
guised authorship as a deception,” Jack- 
son added. “But has any man before Dor- 
sey ever been disciplined or reprimand- 
ed for it? And will any be hereafter?” 
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Again this Christmas... 


wouldn’t you rather 


give (and get} FOUR ROSES ? 


Four Roses has long been America’s favorite gift whiskey. Fine 
Blended Whiskey, in attractive gift carton. 90.5 proof. 60% 


grain neutral spirits. Frankfort Distillers Corporation, N. Y. C. 








you CAN BE SURE..1F 17s Westin 


A PIECE OF THE SUN IS NEEDED HERE 


Fog we will always have with us... 

And the pilot hates it worst .. . hates it, 
shuns it, strains eyes and will to get through it 
...and then probably has to go around it. 

His fondest wish is for a piece of the sun 
brought right down to earth. Preferably, he'd 
like to have it mounted in a reflector and 
dot ...dot...dot those reflectors in blazing, 
flashing lines along his landing strip. 

So... for these eager pilots, for every man 
who flies . .. 

Westinghouse has made its own little suns 
for just this need. Three-billion-candlepower- 
bright they are. Yet, the light source (the bulb) 


BROADEST LINE oO F ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





is so small it can be held in the palm of your 
hand. It shines through zero-zero conditions. 

This amazing Westinghouse light source 
can be used as a basic part of any all-weather- 
approach-light system. It makes the pilot sure 
where he’s setting down his wheels after in- 
struments bring him in close. 

These brightest lights ever made, these 
pieces of the sun, are but one jewel of superb 
engineering and precision manufacture from 
the galaxy of Westinghouse achievements. 

They are a reminder that on refrigerators or 
turbines, on motors or lamps, you can be sure 
if it’s Westinghouse. 
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Lindbergh Still Solos in Anonymity 


Twenty-two years ago Charles A. Lind- 
bergh became America’s most idolized 
hero; seventeen years ago the country 
agonized with him over the kidnapping 
and murder of his first son; and ten years 
ago many Americans turned on him furi- 
ously when he joined the unpopular side 
in a political controversy that stirred their 
emotions deeply. Today he is all but for- 
gotten. Lindbergh’s wartime and post- 
war services and his present activities are 
little known. Herewith Richard Davis, 
military expert of NEwsweEx’s Washing- 
ton bureau, brings up to date the story 
of one of America’s most celebrated fig- 
ures: 


Charles A. Lindbergh has changed re- 
markably little in the 22 years since he 
lifted the overloaded Spirit of St. Louis 
from a rain-soaked Long Island runway 
and soared nonstop to Paris. At 47, his 
serious face retains much of its boyish- 
ness, and his grin is as friendly and in- 
fectious as ever. His hair has thinned and 
turned gray, but his lanky frame shows 
scant evidence of middle-age weight. 

As a special consultant to the Chief of 
Staff of the USAF, Lindbergh is engaged 
in work whose importance is known only 
to a few. For reasons of military security 
—and his own desire for complete ano- 
nymity—details of his present assignment 
must remain secret. It may be said, how- 
ever, that he evaluates equipment, is 
consulted on the design features of new 
aircraft, and—although he would deny it 
out of modesty—has contributed impor- 
tantly to various Air Force policy deci- 


sions. At his own insistence Lindbergh re- 
I ceives no pay, but the government does 


pay part of his expenses. 

Pilot's Pilot: Still one of the best 
pilots in the world, Lindbergh in the 
course of his work sits behind the con- 
trols of almost every plane the Air Force 
has, from fast intercepters and night 
fighters to big, lumbering bombers. He 
travels a great deal, visiting USAF bases 
throughout the world; during the last 
year he has been away from home more 
than half the time. He has visited Air 
Force units in Alaska, Japan, and Europe 
and flown long missions under simulated 
combat conditions. From these assign- 
ments, and as the bearer of confidences 
from the many fliers he knows personally, 
Lindbergh returns to make reports that 
are of unique value to Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg, Chief of Air Staff, and other 
officials in the Pentagon, 

Military aviation is not new to Lind- 
bergh, who is a graduate of the old Air 
Corps flying school at Kelly Field, Texas. 
In the years immediately following his 
epochal flight in 1927 his interest cen- 
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tered on commercial aviation. As consult- 
ant to Transcontinental Air Transport 
(now part of the TWA system) and Pan 
American Airways, he helped blaze the 
trail for today’s network of domestic and 
overseas airlines. But in 1936 a chain of 
events now history focused Lindbergh’s 
attention on military aviation. He began 
an analysis of other nations’ air power. 

The Lindberghs had gone abroad in 
1935, shortly after the conviction of 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann, kidnapper- 
killer of their first child. They were living 
quietly in England, trying to forget the 
horror of the previous two years and to 
escape publicity and persistent invasions 
of their privacy. One day Lindbergh re- 
ceived a letter from Maj. Truman Smith, 
military attaché of the American Embassy 
in Berlin. Smith suggested that Lind- 
bergh come to Germany to assist him in 
evaluating the then-burgeoning Nazi 
Luftwaffe. 

It was Smith’s hope that the Nazis 
would be sufficiently flattered by a visit 
from Lindbergh to show him things they 
were making it difficult for others to see. 
Smith was sure he could get Field Mar- 
shal Goring to issue the necessary invi- 
tation, but he wanted to know if Lind- 


bergh would cooperate. Lindbergh agreed 
to help, and Smith put his plan into ef- 
fect. It was completely successful: Géring 
went all out to entertain his famous guest, 
giving him an opportunity to see and fly 
new German planes, visit squadrons, tour 
factories, and talk with Luftwaffe per- 
sonnel. 

Intelligence Aid: When the tour was 
completed, Lindbergh helped Smith pre- 
pare a report that was considered an out- 
standing piece of prewar intelligence. It 
was sent to the White House. Smith, part- 
ly as result of this coup, received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, For Lindbergh 
the success of this first mission meant 
repeat performances in other countries— 
France, England, and Russia. 

He ordinarily worked through the 
American embassies, either with the mili- 
tary attaché or directly with the ambassa- 
dor. In France, Ambassador William C. 
Bullitt sought his assistance, and the two 
cooperated on several occasions. He was 
similarly consulted by Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, U.S. Ambassador to Great Britain. 
In 1938, at Ambassador Hugh Wilson’s 
request, Lindbergh revisited Germany to 
take another look at German air power 
and to help improve the American em- 
bassy’s relations with Nazi officials. 

The intelligence reports Lindbergh 
helped write provided Washington with 
its most accurate, and in some respects its 
first, information regarding the size, qual- 
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Lindbergh with General Cannon of the Air Force in Germany last October 
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ity, and disposition of the Ger- 
man Air Force. Later, after a 
visit to Russia, where he was 
guarded closely and allowed to 
see very little, he was able to 
add something to earlier reports 
on the Red Air Force. 

In the spring of 1939, at the 
request of Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
then Chief of the Air Corps, 
Lindbergh, who was coming 
home, went on active duty. 
There were no funds to pay his 
colonel’s salary, but by special 
arrangement he served in uni- 
form without pay until Septem- 
ber 1939. When war broke out 
in Europe, Lindbergh became 
a civilian again and entered 
what he considers the contro- 
versial period of his life as one 
of the leaders of the original 
America First Committee, Aban- 
doning seclusion, he spoke out 
bluntly against policies he 
thought were taking the United 
States down the road to war. 
When President Roosevelt made 
a remark at one of his press con- 
ferences which, Lindbergh felt, 
carried the implication that his 
conduct was treasonable, he re- 
signed his commission as a colo- 
nel in the reserve. 

Immediately after Pearl Har- 
bor, Lindbergh came to Wash- 
ington and offered his services 
to the War Department. He was 
warmly received but informed that— 
by White House instructions—he could 
be used only if he publicly retreated from 
the position he had taken during the pre- 
war years. This he refused to do. Instead 
he suggested that his contribution might 
be made through the aviation industry. 
(he War Department agreed. 

But Lindbergh found even that 
wouldn't be easy. He offered his services 
to the United Aircraft Corp., but when, 
at the flier’s insistence, the company 
sought Washington clearance, it was told 
that employing Lindbergh would be 
frowned upon. The same thing happened 
when the Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
wanted to use him. 

A few weeks later Henry Ford asked 
Lindbergh to come to Detroit and help 
plan the Willow Run project, where B-24 
bombers were to be built. Ford, exercising 
his usual independence, refused to clear 
the arrangement with Washington. Lind- 
bergh accepted and went to work in De- 
troit, his birthplace and a city he con- 
siders one of his homes. In his usual 
role as consultant (he never actually 
joins a company staff), he worked on 
Willow Run production problems and 
Ford aviation policies and did high-alti- 
tude test work on the Pratt & Whitney- 
type engines Ford was building in the 
River Rouge plant. 
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Months later, when the B-24s were be- 
ginning to roll out of Willow Run and 
President Roosevelt was occupied with 
more important matters than the fate of 
Charles Lindbergh, the flier took on ad- 
ditional work as a consultant to United 
Aircraft, specializing in the development 
of Navy “Corsair” fighters. In 1944 he 
visited the Pacific theater, studying com- 
bat conditions in relation to the design 
of new fighter aircraft. He also spent two 
months with Army air’ groups in New 
Guinea, 

Warrier: Lindbergh’s status was that 
of a civilian technician, but he felt that 
his work required him to fly alongside 
the pilots in uniform. Army fliers in their 
twenties were skeptical when Lindbergh, 
then 42, equipped himself with a jungle 
kit, canteen, .45 pistol, chocolate bars, 
and a “Mae West” life jacket and clam- 
bered into the cockpit of a Lockheed 
P-38 fighter. (When it comes to flying 
modern military aircraft, pilots are con- 
sidered “old” at 30.) 

But, as had happened seventeen years 
before, he confounded the skeptics. He 
flew in perfect formation from the first, 
even though he was unfamiliar with the 
twin-engined P-38. In 50 combat missions 
he held his own with some of the best 
fighter pilots in the Pacific. No mission 
was too dangerous for Lindbergh: He 
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The Lindberghs on a foreign air tour in 1933 


escorted bombers, dive-bombed 
Japanese positions, sank barges, 
and scouted for enemy aircraft. 

On one occasion, flying with 
an Army squadron based on 
New Guinea, Lindbergh was 
escorting a covey of B-25 bomb- 
ers headed for Amboina. Bad 
weather forced the bombers 
back before the target was 
reached, but the fighters kept 
on. There were few enemy 
planes in the sky that day, but 
the squadron did jump some 
Japanese fighters. After eluding 
the attacks of two other P-38s, 
one Sonia-type Japanese plane 
headed straight for Lindbergh. 
Both planes held a collision 
course, closing at better than 
600 miles per hour. Lindbergh 
kept his cannon and machine 
guns going full blast until, at 
the last second, he pulled up in 
time to avoid the crash his badly 
riddled adversary was seeking. 
The enemy plane heeled over 
and plunged into the sea. That 
was his only combat victory— 
and one of his closest calls. 

Lindbergh was the first pilot 
to take a Corsair fighter off the 
airstrip at Roi Island carrying 
3,000 pounds of bombs. Not 
satisfied with this achievement, 
he developed a special bomb 
rack with the help of a Marine 
lieutenant and then took off car- 
rying a 4,000-pound load. Those who 
watched that test say it reminded them of 
the morning Lindbergh took off for Paris. 
In both cases he was piloting a heavily 
laden plane and both times nervous ob- 
servers doubted whether he could get off 
the ground without a crash. 

Lindbergh spent six months in the 
Pacific, flying more hours than were ex- 
pected of regular combat pilots. He did 
not act like a V.I.P. (Very Important Per- 
son) but lived with the men in whose 
squadrons he flew. He wore the same 
kind of khaki slacks and shirt used 
throughout the Pacific theater, except 
that his carried no insignia. He fished 
and hiked with fellow pilots and joined 
them in checker games to relieve the ten- 
sion of waiting for missions. He was con- 
sidered indefatigable, and he was liked 
and admired. 

It was in New Guinea that Lindbergh 
inadvertently made a particularly im- 
portant contribution to the war. Me 
chanics checking planes after a mission 
discovered that far more fuel was left in 
Lindbergh’s P-38 fighter than any other 
ship in the squadron. Instinctively, with 
skill born of many long, over-ocean flights, 
he had adjusted his engines to conserve 
gasoline. Soon afterward, at General Mac 
Arthur’s request, he started teaching this 
technique to fighter groups, making it 
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possible for them to escort bombers on 
longer-ranging missions. 

After the Nazi surrender, Lindbergh 
spent two months in Germany with a 
Navy mission, studying the enemy’s prog- 
ress in development of jet aircraft, rock- 
ets, and guided missiles. Then, when the 
war in the Pacific ended, he returned to 
private life and seclusion. 

Two years ago, when the postwar sit- 
uation seemed to be deteriorating rapid- 
ly, Lindbergh was asked to work on vari- 
ous Air Force and Army projects and as- 
sumed the role he now plays. A few 
weeks ago he returned from a four-month 
tour of Europe that included work with 
fighter groups stationed in Western Ger- 
many and an extended auto trip with 
Mrs. Lindbergh to study the lasting ef- 
fects of total war. 

The Prophet: Lindbergh regards air 
power as the most important weapon in 
this period of history, but he believes that 
its effective use requires close cooperation 
with ground and sea forces. He believes 
in unification and generally reflects Air 
Force attitudes, but his work with the 
Navy during the war gave him a high 
respect for the quality of naval personnel 
and organization. 

As Lindbergh sees it, the relative im- 
portance of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force will vary with time and circum- 
stances. He thinks some day the guided 
missile will probably make the bombing 
plane as obsolete as the bomber has made 
the battleship. “In which case,” he has 
jokingly told his friends, “there should be 
a better understanding between generals 
and admirals.” 

The possibility of atom-bombing cities 
is abhorrent to Lindbergh, who has visited 
Hiroshima, but he recognizes that, if war 
comes, use of atomic weapons is prob- 
ably inevitable. 

Lindbergh is in general agreement with 
the emphasis U.S. policy puts on rehabil- 


itation of Western Europe. He believes 
the security of the United States is bound 
to the fate of all Western civilization and 
that, next to our own strength, the vital- 
ity of Europe is our best safeguard against 
the menace of Soviet Russia. Finally, he 
is convinced that Europe cannot regain 
vigor, militarily or economically, without 
the inclusion of Germany in all plans. 

Asked whether these views amount to 
a reversal of his prewar attitudes, Lind- 
bergh answers with a firm “no.” He recalls 
that he has always distinguished between 
threats to the civilization of the West, 
which he believes Communism now pre- 
sents, and the struggle among Western 
nations that began in 1939. Thus he does 
not believe he is, or ever was, an isola- 
tionist. On the contrary, he would prob- 
ably point to many of his 1940-194] 
speeches as prophetic, since they repeat- 
edly warned of an eventual clash between 
Soviet Russia and the West. 

It was largely with this struggle in 
mind that Lindbergh counseled the 


United States to husband its strength by - 


keeping out of the European war. He 
wanted his country to try to negotiate a 
settlement in the West and thus prevent 
a break in the wall holding back Eastern 
Communism. He believes in admitting er- 
ror. But, in his own case, he thinks he has 
simply been reasonably consistent. 

Lindbergh has consistently refused 
to comment on various accusations of bias 
and prejudice leveled at him from many 
quarters during the prewar era. He is 
willing to stand on his actual words and 
deeds, and feels that the record speaks 
for itself against bigotry. 

Lindbergh is studious and enjoys read- 
ing. Recently a copy of Dr. Vannevar 
Bush’s “Modern “Arms and Free Men” 
kept him company in the simple room he 
uses when in Washington, at an address 
known to few. He has not lost the in- 
terest in science that marked his work in 
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development of a “mechanical heart,” or 
his concern with the philosophical aspects 
of life, as reflected in “Of Flight and 
Life,” which he published in 1948 
(Newsweek, Aug. 23, 1948). Contrary 
to reports, however, he has no immediate 
plans for another book. 

Still ‘Slim’: Lindbergh is in excellent 
physical condition. He eats heartily, but 
his figure makes the nickname “Slim” still 
accurate. He would rather walk than ride, 
when time allows. Sometimes in Wash- 
ington, he strolls down to the Smithson- 
ian Institution to join tourists gawking at 
the other half of the famous Lindbergh 
“We”—the Ryan monoplane in which he 
flew to Paris. It hangs in an honored place 
in the museum’s Arts and Industries 
Building right next to the original Wright 
Brothers plane. 

The Lindberghs live quietly in Con- 
necticut, about 50 miles from New York. 
They do not own a plane any more, and 
Lindbergh even uses the train occasion- 
ally for an overnight trip to Washington. 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh, who accom- 
panied her husband on many flights and 
still flies with him at times, has followed 
the success of her early books with a fairly 
steady stream of articles and verse. 

The Lindberghs have five children, ° 
two girls and three boys, ranging from 4 
to 17. Too many years under the searing 
spotlight of publicity and the _ bitter 
wounds suffered then have taught the 
family to prize privacy and anonymity. 
Lindbergh shies away from interviews 
and retains his intense dislike of photog- 
raphers. He is content and happy to walk 
through life unrecognized and unsung. 
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Lindhergh’s ticker-tape welcome to New York in 1927 and “We,” after their last flight together in 1928 
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DIPLOMACY: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





New Blows in the Age of Insult 


The Iron Curtain has long been more 
than a figure of speech. For years the 
Russian people have been progressively 
isolated from the rest of the world. By 
last week, from Canton to the Oder River 
just east of Berlin, the Iron Curtain liter- 
ally was clanking down on one-third of 
the world’s population. The object was 
not just to make contacts with the West 
difficult; it began to loukk more and more 
us if it was to make them absolutely im- 
possible. Normal] relations had already 
been severed. Business relations barely 
existed. Now formal diplomatic relations 
were threatened. 

During the nineteenth century the 
West had broken attempts by the Japa- 
nese and Chinese to achieve a relatively 
harmless seclusion. The Victorian age 


Culver 


Palmerston: An empire behind him 


Combine 


Bevin: An empire vanished 


believed in one world, and the long arms 
of British and American power stretched 
out to protect the humblest citizen in the 
remotest clime. President Theodore 
Roosevelt exemplified American action 
in 1904 when he sent the cruiser Brooklyn 
to Tangier and dispatched his famous 
message to the Sultan of Morocco: “Per- 
dicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” (lon 
Perdicaris, a businessman who claimed 
American citizenship, had been kid- 
napped by Raisuli, a Riffian bandit.) 

Watchful Eye, Streng Arm: Lord 
Palmerston, Queen Victoria’s robust For- 
eign Secretary, went even farther in the 
case of Don Pacifico, a Portuguese Jew 
who claimed British citizenship. An anti- 
Semitic mob gutted Pacifico’s Athens 
house in 1847. When the Greek Govern- 
ment stalled on reimbursing him, Palmer- 
ston ordered the Mediterranean fleet to 
enter Piraeus Harbor and seize Greek 
shipping until compensation was paid, 

Palmerston proclaimed to the House of 
Commons this proud doctrine: “As the 
Roman in days of old held himself free 
from indignity when he could say, “Civis 
Romanus sum,’ so also a British subject, 
in whatever land he may be, shall feel 
confident that the watchful eye and strong 
arm of England will protect him against 
injustice and wrong.” 

The West had long since ceased to act 
with the supreme confidence of T.R. 
and Palmerston. Foreign Secretary Er- 
nest Bevin, Palmerston’s successor, could 
of course, plead that the world’s greatest 
empire no longer lent force to his diplo- 
macy. Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
could back up American policy with a 
strength that dwarfed T.R.’s White 
Fleet. but the current diplomatic fashion 
seemed to dictate kid gloves in place of 
mailed fists. Whatever the reasons, the 
prestige of all the West sank, and last 
week in three incidents the lesser breeds 
snarled out their new contributions to 
the Age of Insult. 


I—China 


“When is the State Department going 
to put down its tea cup, pull in its pinkie, 
and start acting like the foreign office of 
a world power instead of the protocol 
division of a banana republic?” 

For a month the State Department had 
squirmed under press comments like this 
one in The El Paso Herald-Post. For a 
month Angus Ward, its consul-general in 
Mukden, Manchuria, and four of his staff 
had been held incommunicado in prison. 
Fo: a month Ward’s Chinese Communist 
jailers refused even to acknowledge State 
Department protests. Newspapers and 
congressmen howled for everything from 


a naval blockade to putting General Mac- 
Arthur in personal charge of the case. 

On Nov. 21 Secretary Acheson an- 
nounced an experiment in diplomacy. The 
State Department had sent to 30 coun- 
tries, including Russia and four Soviet 
satellite states, a note asking for “con- 
certed action” to protest to the Commu- 
nist government at Peking against a 
“direct violation of the basic concepts of 
international relations.” 

On Nov. 22 the Reds freed Ward and 
his assistants. They had been sentenced 
by a “People’s Court” to three to six 
months’ imprisonment for beating a 
Chinese employe of the consulate. The 
sentences were commuted to deportation, 
and the State Department planned to 
close the consulate as quickly as possible. 
Some of the tension lifted in the quiet, 
air-conditioned corridors of the State De- 
partment building in the part of Wash- 
ington called Foggy Bottom. 

But on Nov. 26 the Communists aimed 
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Acheson: “Concerted action” 
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International 


Egg Ball: The 200-pounders’ club in Paris huffs and puffs against 
a team of grunt-and-groan wrestlers in an “eggshell” contest. The 
object: to blow an empty shell into the opposing team’s goal. 


another insult at the United States and 
sent another wave of jitters through 
Foggy Bottom. Chinese officials seized the 
26-year-old Mukden vice consul, William 
N. Stokes, and forced him for seven 
hours to act as an “observer” at the trial 
of Chinese, Japanese, and Koreans, al- 
leged to be members of an “American spy 
ring.” Then all ten members of the U.S. 
Consulate in Mukden were ordered de- 
ported. It looked as if the Chinese Com- 
munists were determined to behave like 
Chinese Communists. And this Monday 
Chinese Nationalist warships shelled an 
American freighter of the Isbrandtsen Co. 
as it tried to run the blockade of Shanghai. 


[i—Hungary 


Robert A. Vogeler used to joke with his 
wife about the secret policemen who 
trailed him during his trips behind the 
Iron Curtain to Budapest to handle Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Co. prop- 
erties. The 38-year-old vice president of 
the company told how he once ducked 
around a corner and put on a black beard 
and wig and how, on another occasion, he 
sent out drinks from a bar to five waiting 
operatives. 

On Nov. 18 Vogeler left his Budapest 
hotel to motor back to Vienna, where he 
lives with his wife and two children. That 
was the last time anyone heard from him. 
On Nov. 21, in response to inquiries from 
the U.S. legation, the Hungarian Foreign 
Ministry declared that it knew “nothing” 
about Vogeler’s disappearance. On Nov. 
22 the Hungarian Government announced 
that Vogeler had been arrested for, and 
had confessed to, “large-scale espionage 
and spying activity.” So, continued the 
announcement, had the I.T.T. local rep- 
resentative Edgar Sanders, a Briton, and 
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the Hungarian managing director, Imre 
Geiger. The State Department in turn 
confessed that all it knew was what it 
read in the newspapers. 


Il]—Poland 


Only a handful of Frenchmen reside in 
Poland. But 400,000 Poles live in France. 
The French thus could go the Poles one 
better in any game of mutual arrests on 
trumped-up spy charges like those staged 
by the Chinese and Hungarian Commu- 
nists. And go the Poles one better is what 
the French did last week. 

It all began with the arrest at War- 
saw Nov. 18 of André Simon Robineau, 
French consular agent, and his supposed 
confession on spy charges. The Poles ap- 
parently had planned to have Robineau 
“disappear” during a plane trip to Paris. 
The French promptly took the crew of 
the plane into custody. The Poles ar- 
rested and ordered deported two mem- 
bers of the French Embassy in Warsaw. 

The famous Sireté Nationale thereupon 
turned its attention to the Polish colony in 
France. Agents raided the Paris offices of 
the Polish Red Cross, the Polish Boy 
Scouts, and veterans’ organizations. The 
secretary of the Polish military attaché 
was arrested and held incommunicado. 
The Polish vice consul in Lille and ten 
other Poles were held on charges of es- 
pionage. The Poles boiled with righteous 
indignation and denounced the French: 
for retaliation against “innocent people.” 
They also began arresting members of the 
French Embassy staff. 


Significance-- 
The Russians “have always considered 


the Diplomatic Corps and Westerners in’ 
general as malevolent spies.” So wrote a 


French traveler, the Marquis de Custine, 
in a book on Russia—published in 1843. 
Under czar or Bolshevik alike, the West 
has had to cope with Muscovite suspicion 
for decades. What is new about the pres- 
ent situation is its extension to other parts 
of the world through the satellite govern- 
ments. The question arises as to whether 
it is worth-while even to attempt to carry 
on relations, diplomatic and otherwise, 
with the Communist states. The argument 
runs as follows: 

1—The Communists regard their own 
diplomats, newspaper correspondents, 
and visitors abroad as at least part-time 
intelligence agents. What the West re- 
gards as normal activity is espionage in 
the Communist view. 

2—The present measures are a Commu- 
nist attempt to reduce as much as possible 
Westérn representation in satellite coun- 
tries. In part this is due to anti-Tito hys- 
teria and the desire to cut off possible 
dissident groups from dangerous outside 
contacts. It is also probably a deliberate 
plot to embitter relations between the 
Western Powers and the satellites, and 
thereby diminish such influence as the 
West still possesses. This is especially 
true in China, 

3—Retaliation against the satellites 
might therefore to some extent defeat its 
own objective by alienating friendly or 
potentially friendly groups—again espe- 
cially in China. Retaliation against Com- 
munist representatives in the West pre- 
sents no such risks but is a very limited 
weapon. In few cases is the relationship as 
one-sided as between France and Poland. 
The West must consider whether it is 
worth-while to risk counterretaliation that 
would actually aid the Russians to com- 
plete the isolation of their one-third of 
the world. 

4—Some experts believe, however, that 
the machinery of the United Nations af- 
fords a safe method of bolstering respect 
for international relations. Take the Ward 
case in China. 

There is little doubt that arrest, mis- 
treatment, and humiliation of diplomatic 
and consular officials could be construed 
as a threat to peace within the meaning 
of Chapter VII of the UN Charter. Under 
the Charter’s Article 41, the Security 
Council, faced with threat to peace, may 
attempt to remove it by complete or 
partial interruption of economic rela- 
tions and of sea, air, postal, and tele- 
graphic communications. 

If these measures should prove ineffec- 
tive, Article 42 provides further for dem- 
onstrations, blockade, or other operations 
by UN sea, air, or land forces. These 
measures could, and probably would, be 
vetoed by the Soviets. But, threatened 
with the same type of action in 1946, 
Moscow yielded and withdrew its troops 
fiom Iran. In any case, force would be 
restored to diplomacy—but through the 
criticism-p.oof UN. 
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CHINA: 


Flight From Chungking 


A tangle of trucks, buses, automobiles, 
and refugees carrying their possessions 
on their backs choked the almost im- 
passable roads leading into the desolate 
hills outside Chungking. Early this Mon- 
day Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek drove 
to the Pai Hsi-yi airport and took off 
in one of the ten military planes waiting 
there. 

The Nationalist government was aban- 
doning its refugee capital to the Commu- 
nists, as it had evacuated Nanking and 
Canton. The next stop: Chengtu, a war- 
time B-29 base 200 miles to the north- 
west. 

Meanwhile, Acting President Li Tsung- 
jen seemed finally to have broken with 
the Nationalist government. Li had point- 
edly failed to attend a conference with 
Chiang in Chungking. Instead, he turned 
over the administration to Premier Yen 
Hsi-shan and flew to Hong Kong, saying 
he had a duodenal ulcer. At the Tai Woo 
Hospital, Li rebuffed four emissaries 
sent by Chiang to urge him to return. 
Intimates said Li planned to go to the 
United States for medical treatment—and 
to seek backing for a third force with 
his lifelong friend, Gen. Pai Chung-hsi, 
against both Chiang and the Communists. 


TIBET: 


Reds vs. the Lama 


Kum-bu-tze-den is a 12-year-old boy 
who likes to play with a rubber ball and 
with a parrot that talks in a slangy Shang- 
hai dialect. He is also the Panchen Lama, 
the spiritual leader of Tibet, believed by 
his followers to be the tenth reincarnation 
of Buddha. In 1924 his predecessor was 
exiled to the Chinese province of Tsinghai 
by the Dalai Lama, the reincarnation of 
Brddha in another aspect and the tem- 
poral leader of Tibet. 

Last week the Peking radio broadcast a 
message from the Panchen Lama calling 
upon the Chinese Communist Army to 
“liberate Tibet, wipe out all traitorous ele- 
ments, and deliver the Tibetan people.” 

Thus the Reds tried to extend their 
control over “the roof of the world” from 
Ckina to the borders of India. They capi- 
talized upon an enmity that dates back 
twelve centuries to the Tang dynasty 
when China extracted tribute from Tibet. 
The Emperor Kang Hsi conquered Tibet 
200 years ago, but Chinese control 
dwindled after the fall of the Manchus. 
Britain supported Tibetan autonomy, al- 
though admitting Chinese “suzerainty.” 
The Panchen Lama was exiled for being 
pro-Chinese. 

Now the collapse of the Nationalists 
has brought a new climax in the rivalry 
between the lamas. The 15-year-old Dalai 
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Lama’s regent expelled the last \Nation- 
alist diplomats last July, playing them out 
of the holy city of Lhasa with a brass 
band. Last September the Communists 
captured the Panchen Lama’s monastery 
at Kumbum. At Delhi worried Indian 
officials considered means of. bolstering 
the Dalai Lama. He had already pro- 
claimed a holy war against Communism, 
but the Tibetan Army had only 10,000 
men armed with obsolete rifles, mountain 
guns, and light machine guns. 


BRITAIN: 


Stompin’ at the Savoy 


The Savoy Hotel in London is an ele- 
gant, largely pre-1914 pile that straggles 
down a slight hill from the Strand to the 
Embankment. Its ground floors are occu- 
pied by a series of bars, restaurants, and 
private rooms where prodigious amounts 
of drink are dispersed during prodigious 
entertainments. Last week the famous old 
hotel faced a most horrendous charge: 
that it cheated its customers by serving 


short-measure drinks and inferior brands. 

An ex-bobby turned bartender, Mat- 
thew Dent Bertram, 44, sued the Savoy 
and two employes alleging slander, as- 
sault and battery, false imprisonment, 
and wrongful dismissal. He testified he 
had been urged to make a “percentage” 
profit of 18 per cent above the normal 
markup by giving short measure and by 
substituting cheap for expensive brands. 
The Q&A: 

Lord Goddard, Lord Chiet Justice: 
“You were taking a bit of a risk if the 
customer knew anything about brandy. 
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You don’t say an inferior brand was al- 
ways served?” 

Bertram: “If there were directors—” 

Lord Goddard: “Well, they would get 
the best, of course . . . If a man orders 
one of the fino sherries, you say you 
would give him South African?” 

Bertram: “Yes.” 

Lord Goddard: “You'd expect a riot, 
wouldn’t you?” 

The Savoy’s representative insisted Ber- 
tram’s testimony about “percentage” was 
a “downright lie.” In the end, only Ber- 
tram’s charge of false imprisonment—that 
after being fired on Feb. 25, 1948, he was 
locked up for hours in a Savoy room—was 
sustained by the court. He was awarded 
$700 damages. 


Malta Reunion 


“How young she looks!” 

That was what Maltese said last week 
as 23-year-old Princess Elizabeth arrived 
to visit her husband, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, now serving with the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet under his uncle, Vice Ad- 





Acme 


Before flying to Malta to join her husband, Princess Elizabeth attended 
“That Forsyte Woman” in London with her father, mother, and sister. 


miral Earl Mountbatten. Her plane, a 
Viking of the King’s Flight, preceded by 
another carrying her luggage, touched 
down at Valletta Airport in the late after- 
noon of Nov. 20, her second wedding an- 
niversary. Her husband bounded aboard 
to greet her. Then they were off in 
Malta’s only Rolls-Royce to Villa Guard- 
amangia, the Mountbattens’ residence 
overlooking the harbor. 

That evening they celebrated with 
champagne and a three-tiered anniversary 
cake. The next morning the royal couple 
had to breakfast at 7. The reason: As 
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first lieutenant of the destroyer Chequers, 
now refitting in Malta, the duke had to 
be aboard in time for the 8 a.m. firing of 
a 21-gun royal salute to his wife. 


There'll Always Be, Ete. 


Crime notes from Great Britain (as 
reprinted in the weekly New Statesman 
and Nation): 
> “The Duke of Beaufort visited Leyhill 
Prison-without-bars last night and spoke 
to the prisoners on the duties of the Mas- 
ter of the Horse and on Fox Hunting”— 
The Bristol Evening World. 
> “Discharging Albert conditionally for 
twelve months, Mr. Powell said that if he 
or his friends got themselves arrested in 
future, merely to obtain a night’s lodging, 
they would be sent to prison. This way 
of solving their housing problems could 
not be tolerated”—-The News of the 
World. 


Election Barometer 


Bolstered by some events and more ad- 
vice, Britain’s Socialist government was 
busy last week generating self-confidence. 
The rest of the country was busy trying 
to guess the date of the general election. 

The House of Lords passed the steel- 
nationalization bill Nov. 24, but it does 
not take effect for another year. There- 
fore Prime Minister Clement Attlee could 
safely call an election any time between 
now and Aug. 1. There was every evi- 
dence he had not decided finally. The 
most-talked-about date was Feb. 23. But 
many veteran political guessers could 
give many reasons, not least of which 
was the weather, for fancying May or 
June. Only one thing was certain. Attlee 
wouldn't tell until he was good and ready. 

Full Stomachs: A renewed feeling of 
political and economic well-being was 
widespread among the top. Laborites. 
One important reason was the long-de- 
layed Trades Union Congress action in 
agreeing to a year-long wage freeze, 
provided the cost of living did not go up 
much. Another was the accumulation of 
vast stocks of foodstuffs, including meat. 
It was probable a good deal of ration- 
ing could be generously relaxed or even 
ended before the election. Moreover the 
Treasury's backroom boys calculated ex- 
ports would continue to climb for at least 
several months (barring accidents) and 
that, in general, the economic line could 
be safely held until midyear. 

Day by day British labor was closing 
its often-dissident ranks in preparation 
for the great test of strength. Even the 
terrible-tempered Health Minister, Aneu- 
rin (Nye) Bevan, was for the moment 
careful of what he said—although he 
slipped slightly by sneering in public at 
men who carry rolled umbrellas—probably 
30 per cent of English males. Attlee re- 
buked Lord Pakenham, Minister of Civil 
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“Just while we're discussing 
the date of the General Election 
we'll move to another room . . .” 











Cummings—London Express 


Attlee kept the election date secret 


Aviation, for disputing the findings of a 
court of inquiry into an air crash. 

With a straight Socialist-Tory fight 
coming up Dec. 8 in the significant Brad- 
ford by-election, the Prime Minister 
quietly circulated a new order to his col- 
leagues: No minister shall make any pub- 
lic statement of any kind until he clears 
it with “Clem” Attlee. 


FRANCE: 


The Ghosts and the Guzzler 


Everyone in the Breton village of 
Loqueffret near Quimper knew that the 
farmhouse of Henri Jaffre was haunted. 
For five weeks—according to Henri him- 
self, his wife and two daughters, and sev- 
eral intimate friends—malevolent spirits 
descended every evening at 9 and usually 
continued a series of outrages until 3 a.m. 

The most spectacular ghostly antic was 
the appearance of a toy rubber sheep that 
tumbled down the chimney, smacked the 
occupants in the faces, refused to burn 
when flung into the fire, and disappeared 
through the roof. Henri gaped wildly as 
doors and windows opened and shut, and 
stones and clumps of earth rolled down 
the chimney. But even more painful for 
Henri was the ghosts’ habit of sticking 
pins into his back and pulling his hair. 

Last week the constabulary moved in 


on the ghosts. Dozens of gendarmes, rein- 
forced by neighbors armed with pitch- 
forks, sticks, and shotguns, surrounded 
the house. Selected witnesses were posted 
inside. When 3 o'clock sounded and no 
ghosts appeared, the gendarmes decided 
to suspend the ghost trap until the next 
evening. 

Relieved, the elder daughter, Jacque- 
line, removed her hand from her pocket. 
Out fell a clump of earth. After hours of 
questioning, Jacqueline and her mother 
confessed all: Henri had recently taken to 
serious drinking after the evening meal 
and nothing seemed able to slow him up 
except the evocation of ghosts. One of the 
gendarmes doubted, however, the efficacy 
of the cure: “The old boy goes right on 
insisting the house is haunted.” The public 
prosecutor toyed with the idea of charg- 
ing Jacqueline and her mother with “con- 
tempt of constabulary.” 


Painful Paralysis 


Paris looked like a dead city under a 
low-hanging gray sky on Nov. 25. Stray 
cats and dogs prowled through refuse 
cans filled with uncollected garbage. The 
Métro (subway) and the regular buses 
halted. Rubberneck wagons ran an im- 
provised transit system on a few boule- 
vards. No taxis cruised except a handful 
of aged hacks at impudent fares, Railway 
stations were dark and deserted. No news- 
papers were published. Indoors, water 
taps coughed and dripped, and gas jets 
in stoves and chauffe-bains (bath heaters) 
emitted more whistles than flame. 

The 24-hour nationwide general strike 
looked like a success. The Socialist Force 
Ouvriére (900,000 members), which 
called it, and the Communist Confédéra- 
tion Générale du Travail (2,500,000 
members), which followed the leader, 
could point out that: (1) millions of 
workers took holidays; (2) the nation’s 
railroads were immobilized; (3) 80 per 
cent of the miners were idle; and (4) 
Air France planes were grounded. Thus 
they warned Premier Georges Bidault’s 
five-week-old government to raise mini- 
mum wages from $34.28 to $42.86 per 
month, grant cost-of-living bonuses, and 
abandon a proposal to make unions arbi- 
trate their demands before staging strikes. 

Still, labor’s most powerful weapon 
missed its mark. As many Frenchmen 
went to work as stayed away. Many 
Socialist union members, especially gov- 
ernment workers, blandly ignored the 
strike call and thus frustrated the FO’s 
hopes of wresting prestige from the CGT, 
whose Communist followers were more 
obedient. Many absentees were involun- 
tarily kept from work by the transporta- 
tion shutdown. 

Even in struck communications, rail- 
way engineers and firemen had voted 
against the walkout and only 15 per cent 
of Air France’s personnel had voted in 
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MIGHTY MINER DIGS COAL 


WITH HELP FROM THE WORLD’S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 


You're looking at the inside story of a 
mining miracle come true. It’s a mighty 
mechanical miner that rips into a seam of 
coal, passes it back and loads it for haul- 
away. The machine mines two tons of 
coal per minute. 

An ingenious combination of gears, 
bearings, pistons and motors, this ma- 
chine posed a challenging problem to 
lubrication engineers. Pioneering with 
the builder (Joy Manufacturing Com- 
pany), Socony-Vacuum has furnished the 


right lubricants for every moving part. 
Those ripper-head gears are protected 
by a special shock-resistant Gargoyle Oil. 
Those hydraulic cylinders are filled with 
another long-service Gargoyle product 
and those heavily Woaded bearings are 
guarded by still another Gargoyle oil. 
This mechanical marvel gets our com- 
plete lubrication program, skilled engi- 
neering service backed by 83 years’ ex- 
perience. You, too, can put this program 
in your plant for more continuous output. 


GhRGOK 


Lubricants 


SOCONY-VACUUM Olt CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


~ SOGONY-VAGUUM Zz. 
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Check these 


fine Car Features 
at your Ford Dealers 


0 New front-seat springs 
of resilient construction are 
firmly buoyant, restful. 





[1] New sponge rubber 
front-seat cushions hold their 
shape, give added comfort. 








0 Style note—that’s the 
new, rich Ford medallion on 
hood and rear deck. 





(1) New rotary door locks 
—as in costliest cars- 
close doors silently, secur« 
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50 WAYS 
FORD for 








0 New pistons—they're 
super-fitted to start quietly 
and run quietly. 


100 H.P. 
FORD 
v-8 





(C0 New timing gear—it's 
made of a new “hushed” 
material. Try to hear it! 


0 New 3-Blade fan—de- 
signed to scoop in more air 
at a slower, quieter speed, 






0) New camshaft — its 
lobes are newly designed 
for quieter valve operation, 





The one fine Car 
in the low-price fiel 


q 
Today! 
(0 New colors—your choice 0 Additional strengthen- 0) Additional and heavier (C0 Box-type frame rails 
of 11. They're baked on, ing at 13 vital points makes sealer at 41 points gives have steel of increased 0 Le 
“built to live outdoors.” “Lifeguard” body safer. greater quiet, protection. thickness, more rigid. added 
a body. ' 

















0 Finer Six, too—95 h.p. 
—the most advanced six- 
cylinder engine you can buy. 











(0 Hand brake works far 
easier because of new de- 
sign, permanent lubrication. 





(0 New “Magic Air” heater 
control is clearly marked 
and lighted. Easy to use. 











(0 Brakes water sealed 
—new dust shield and seo! 
for “King-Size” brakes. 











0 New double-walled 
glove compartment door 
has new piano-type hinge. 





tive grip, too! 


(C0 New color styling in a 
steering wheel. It's a posi- 





(C0 Improved steering 
linkage means even easier 
“Finger-Tip” control. 













(CO Defroster openings are 
44% wider and air-flow 
rate is 25% higher. 








0 More headroom results 
from newly designed bows 
which raise top lining. 
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0 Aute 
light gc 







(C0 New interior appoin'- 
ments and trim with smo" 
ornaments, rich door panels. 














Open eit! 








cars New ornamental deck- 
secur lid handle forms attractive 
— frame for license plate, 





00 Deck lid latch, too, Is 
new. Luggage Compartment 
opens with finger-tip ease. 





(0 New rubber seals and 
reveal molding seal wind- 
shield and back window. 





(0 Arm-rest door closer 
now provides a finger-fit 
“grip” to close doors easier. 


. Yes, 
@ touch on the button is all 
It takes to open door. 





(0 New exterior handles, 
anchored at both ends are 
gracefully designed. 
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ne rails 
creased (— Longer life has been 
sid. added to engine, frame, 
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body. That's Ford quality! 





0 Parking lights are now 
re-positioned and re-styled 
—another touch of beauty. 





(C0 New streamlinedetails _ 
in good taste bring new 
beauty to the “Fashion Car.” 


é 


“oO New bumper guards 
and new bumper support 
arms keep you safer. 





(0 Hood ornament of new 
design adds a touch of real 
distinction to Ford's beauty. 


(“Magic Air” Heater has 
higher speed motor to in- 
crease the air flow 25%. 














| There's a Soret in your future 
S=with a future 
built in 





0 New fabrics — your 
choice of rich broadcloth or 
mohair in sparkling colors, 


(0 New lined luggage 
locker, better appecrance, 











Today! 


most spacious in Ford's field. 











(0 Horn ring of new shape 
prevents snagging of sleeves 
—or a lady's bracelet. 








(CD New rear bumper Is rib- 
bed for increased strength, 
Gives greater protection, 








Drive the 50 FORD 


...@f your Ford Dealers 
} See, hear and feel 
the difference 








water sealed 
hield and sec! 
ze” brakes. 


(0 New concave in- 
strument knobs have 
brilliant, new contrast- 
ing color. 







(C0 New instrument panel 
colors are lighter, smarter. 


(0 Pillar light switch on 
instrument panel saves grop- 
ing in the dark, 





(0 New gas filler tube— 
new non-spill vent tube, 
Cover blends into body. 


~~ 


(0 Improved front sus- 
pension with new torsional 
stabilizer. Better roadability. 





00 Smart hardware, inside 
and out, designed to give 
you sturdy beauty. 














- ~~ 

od 

\" 

erior appoint 
trim with smott 
ich door pane’s 


OD) Automatic courtesy 
light goes on when you 
open either front door. 








00 Exclusive 100 h.p. V-8 
performance for brilliant 
pick-up, smooth response. 





0 Increased areas of 
sound conditioning in 
doors, panels, and floor. 





(0 New wider sun visors 
give more protection from 
alare—greater safety. 





(0 Brake pedal is located 
well away from steering col- 
umn. Allows more freedom. 








(0 New: floor coverings, 
front and rear, are of rich 








durable materiol. 

















Artist — Herald G. Miller, native of Utah 


UTAH — annual purchases: $620 million, mostly packaged. 
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favor of it. Above all, the Catholic Con- 
fédération Francaise des Travailleurs 
Chrétiens, headed by the veteran labor 
leader Gaston Tessier, had refused to join 
the strike call. Its organ, Syndicalisme, 
had remarked tersely: “The cause is just 
but the moment inopportune.” ° 


REARMAMENT: 


Guns for the Germans? 


The danger of a revived German army lies 
primarily in its autonomy . . . If, however, 
the German contribution to defense took the 
form, not of a separate national army, but of 
the inclusion of German manpower in a 
European defense system in which the deter- 
mination of policy were no longer in the 
hands of individual states . . . and if, in turn, 
this European force were working in closest 
alliance with the United States, the safeguard 
against the revival of German mil tarism 
would be sufficient to quiet Europe's fears. 


Thus the respected London Economist 
last week added its voice to the growing 
Western preoccupation with the eventual 
necessity of rearming Germany (NeEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 28). Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
former American Military Governor in 
Germany, said in Boston that he favored 
“a composite military force of Western 
European nations to which Germany 
could contribute with limited forces of a 
special type.” Sen. Elmer Thomas, Okla- 
homa Democrat and a member of a sub- 
committée of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, said on returning from Eu- 
rope that he favored recruiting a limited 
number of German divisions, although 
other members of his party disagreed 
with him. Rep. Joseph Pfeiffer, New York 
Democrat, in Berlin for the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, said Western 
Germany should “by all means” be in- 
cluded in the Western Union and should 
be rearmed “at the proper time and if 
deemed necessary.” 

Presumably these opinions would find 
some echo, however faint, at the meeting 
this week in Paris of the Atlantic Pact 
Military Committee. This Sunday United 
States Defense Secretary Louis Johnson 
and Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff chairman, arrived in Frankfurt 
for Army consultations before the meet- 
ing. Johnson repeated President Truman’s 
statement that “the United States has no 
intention to rearm Germany.” “At this 
time,” General Bradley added. Mean- 
while, the Russians as usual let actions 
speak louder than words. Reports reach- 
ing Berlin gave this picture of their prog- 
ress in converting the Eastern zone 
Volkspolizei (People’s Police) to a Volks- 
armee: 
> Bereitschaften (Preparedness Squads) 
of the People’s Police are being increased 
to a total authorized strength of 60,000 
men. These groups are understood to be 

ngaged in active training, with each 
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Koneff: Volksarmee commander? 


man required to qualify as a weapons 
instructor, 

> Armament is supposed to include light 
and heavy machine guns, mortars, rifles, 
and submachine guns of standardized 
German design. The cadre will be ex- 
panded to an army of 360,000, with con- 
scription of German men between the 
ages of 18 and 30 beginning next April, 
according to the Berlin newspaper Der 
Abend, and will have six divisions, with 
Stalin tanks, artillery, and mechanized 
infantry. 

> Soviet Marshal Ivan S. Koneff, the bald, 
blue-eyed veteran of the 1917 revolution 
whose troops met the Americans at the 
Elbe in 1945, was reported scheduled as 
commander of the Volksarmee. Following 
the recent appointment of Marshal Kon- 
stantin Rokossovsky as head of the Polish 
armed forces, this would place the corri- 
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dor from Moscow to Berlin under purely 
Russian control even in the event that 
Soviet occupation troops should be with- 
drawn from Germany. 


Fritz Is Gun Shy 


Whether to rearm Germany for the de- 
fense of Western Europe was still an 
academic question among Allied strate- 
gists, but it was a personal question to 
the Germans. Last week a Frankfurter 
Rundschau poll showed only 8.8 per cent 
of Western Germans were unqualifiedly 
willing to serve in a military force. Slight- 
ly more than 60 per cent were unwilling 
to serve under any conditions. 


GERMANY: 
A-Feudin’ and A-Fightin’ 


Bundeskanzler der Allierten. 

Kurt Schumacher, the crippled, pas- 
sionate leader of the Social Democratic 
minority in the Western German govern- 
ment, spat out the insult: Konrad Aden 
auer was a “Chancellor of the Allies”- 
not of the Germans. It was nearly 4 a.m. 
on Nov. 25, and the Bundestag had been 
in session since 10 e previous morning. 
Other deputies’ ner¥es were as frayed as 
Schumacher’s. Fistfights nearly broke out. 

Bundestag President Erich Koehler 
pounded his gavel, recessed the meeting, 
and called an immediate rules-committee 
meeting. Two and a half hours later he 
decreed that Schumacher must apologize 
or be barred from the next twenty ses- 
sions. Schumacher refused. His followers 
threatened to boycott the Bundestag until 
he returned. but he dissuaded them, 
averting a parliamentary breakdown. 

The crisis was touched off by Aden- 
auer’s announcement of his agreement 
with the Allied High Commissioners on 
the decisions taken at the Foreign Min- 
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Adenauer (left) and Schumacher: Their quarre! tests German democracy 
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isters Conference in Paris. The price for 
the removal of 23 plants (including the 
giant Thyssen steel plant) from the dis- 
mantling list—about 90 per cent of what 
Adenauer asked—was a German promise 
to join the International Ruhr Authority. 
Schumacher charged Adenauer thus 
sold out German national rights. But he 
could not say what he would have done 
differently. And the trade unions sup- 
ported Adenauer’s policy. He won such 
additional concessions as permission for 
German consular representation abroad, 
admission to international organizations, 
and an enlarged shipbuilding program. 
The French National Assembly, where 
violent meetings are traditional, was apa- 
thetic by contrast with the Germans. 
Meeting the day after the Bundestag, the 
deputies sat until 6 a.m. Then by a vote 
of 344 to 248 they “took note” of the Bonn 
agreement without approving it. 


Significance-- 

Most democracies periodically seem on 
the thin edge of disintegration—particu- 
larly when such strong personalities as 
Adenauer and Schumacher clash. How- 
ever, these moments of danger often 
strengthen the permanent structure of 
the state. Thoughtful Germans thus fore- 
see the Schumacher-Adenauer antago- 
nism as helpful because it may force 
consideration of two basic questions. 

One is the right of minority parties to 
uninhibited opposition. In this instance 
Koehler may have acted within the letter 
of the Bundestag rules of procedure, but 
his action highlights the opposition’s re- 
curring accusation that instead of being 
ai. impartial chairman he often interprets 
and applies rules to favor the government. 

The other is the degree of inde- 
pendence that should be allowed the 
Chancellor in concluding . international 
agreements. The Social Democrats argue 
that the Bonn agreement should at least 
have had the signature of the President 
of the Republic as well as of the Chancel- 
lor and that they should have been con- 
sulted more during the negotiations. The 
Adenauer government insists that it be- 
lieves in bipartisanship but was frustrated 
by Schumacher’s willful opposition. 


THE WEST: 


Jokalux 


To diplomatic lexicographers, “Bene- 
lux” was a simple shorthand symbol for 
the economic union of Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Naturally 
enough, the proposed broader bloc of 
France, Italy, and Benelux was_nick- 
named “Fritalux.” Last week the Quai 
d'Orsay frowned on this new name, lest 
the possible addition of Germany pervert 
it to “Fritzalux.” Instead, The London 
Daily Telegraph reported, Marshall-plan 
officials suggested “Benefit.” 
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The Quaker Proposals for Peace 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


o those who refuse to accept the 
"Th deal doctrine that war between 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States is inevitable, a booklet* pub- 
lished last week by the American 
Friends Service Committee is valuable 
ammunition for the cause of peace. 
The last section is taken up with spe- 
cific recommendations for 
improving Soviet-American 
relations. 

This study is a remark- 
ably cogent reminder of 
some essentials which have 
been too easily forgotten. 
Starting from the assump- 
tion that most people all 
over the world want peace, 
it recognizes that “in vari- 
ous parts of the world many 
people would accept and some would 
even welcome another war today be- 
cause they can see no peaceful way of 
changing conditions which they con- 
sider to be intolerable.” The only way 
to answer that argument is to show 
that peaceful solutions are possible. 

A longtime division of the world 
into capitalism and Communism is 
seen as inevitable. Moreover, the po- 
lice state and the dark suspicions 
which we so mistrust in Russia aren’t 
necessarily signs of weakness to the 
Russians. They have been character- 
istic of Russian society for centuries. 
There is no evidence to justify the as- 
sumption that the Soviet regime is go- 
ing to collapse from within. Indeed, 
the regime’s proved ability to survive 
revolution, civil war, purges, and in- 
vasion suggests the opposite. 


N the other hand it is equally 
Q doubtful that capitalism is go- 
ing to satisfy the predictions of Marx 
and Lenin by collapsing. Capitalism 
changes—the tendency toward state 
controls in the interest of general well 
being is one of the more important 
changes—but the Soviet system also is 
not inflexible. There is less justifica- 
tion for thinking that it is impossible 
for the two to exist than for assuming 
that the two must exist. More than 
once in the past—the Quakers use the 
example of Islam and Christianity— 
two regimes have been considered 





*Tue Unirep STATES AND THE SOVIET UNION: 
Some QvuaKER Proposats For Peace. A Report 
prepared by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. Yale University Press. $1. 





mutually exclusive for a time, only to 
have history prove the contrary. 

Of the recommendations, the most 
novel is that, as a step on the way 
to outlawing the atom bomb alto- 
gether, the present stockpiles of the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
should be put under United Nations 
seal for a_ specified time. 
The others are: (1) that 
the United States should 
take the lead in working 
for international agreer-ent 
on the reduction of all—not 
solely atomic—weapons; (2) 
that the United States add 
strength to the United Na- 
tions; and (3) that the 
United States work for cre- 
ation of a United Germany, 
which would be part of a neutral bloc 
running through the heart of Europe 
from Sweden through Austria. 


GAINST our current background of 
A suspicion these recommendations 
may seem visionary. Yet anybody can 
recognize that they, or something very 
like them, are essential to lasting 
peace. And as to the question of why 
the burden of so much initiative 
should be put up to the United States 
—anyone with a sense of the realities 
must know that we, as the most pow- 
erful nation, have the obligation thrust 
on us. 

But if the above recommendations 
look some distance in- the future, there 
is one other in the report which merits 
immediate attention. It is that the 
American restraint on trade with the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
should be lifted. There is no question 
but that the partial embargo was in- 
spired by a combination of fright and 
bad feeling. To lift it could relieve 
some of the burden of the Marshall 
plan on us by allowing western Eu- 
rope to resume its normal trade with 
the East. To lift it also would remove 
one of the really serious causes of 
Soviet resentment. 

Perhaps, simply because the Quakers 
speak with informed good will, no- 
body will listen. But unquestionably 
here they have put their thoughts to 
one of those really practical and pos- 
sible immediate steps which could be 
taken on the way to the long-range 
goal. 
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PANAMA: 


Three Presidents 


“I’m a sick man [acute dropsy]; I don’t 
like this,” Col. José Antonio Remon, chief 
of the Panamanian National Police, com- 
plained as he started shuffling Presidents 
on Nov. 19. Ten days and three Presi- 
dents later he had reason to feel better. 
The crisis was not over. But so far he had 
survived a series of attempts to oust him. 
He was still “President ex-officio” and, if 
he could hang on, Central America’s new- 
est strong man. 

The story of the crisis was one that 
any North American ward heeler could 
understand—except for the guns. Remén 
had a couple of very profitable side lines 
to his police job. He and his friends 
owned the Cooperativa Nacional which 
held a monopoly of cattle slaughtering 
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made the fatal mistake of releasing the 
police chief so that he could negotiate 
the surrender of henchmen as well. In- 
stead, Remén took command of the po- 
lice, who had already mobilized. Hel- 
meted patrols with rifles deployed 
throughout Panama City and surréunded 
the palace. At 4:30 a.m. Chanis resigned. 
Less than two hours later Vice President 
Roberto F. Chiari, who is Remon’s cousin, 
was sworn in as President. 

Comeback: On the night of the 22nd 
Chanis upset the apple cart. Appearing 
dramatically before a session of the Na- 
tional Assembly, he announced that he 
had resigned under “brutal coercion” to 
avoid bloodshed. Then he crumpled up 
his resignation and threw it on the floor. 
A crowd of his supporters started to 
march on the palace with Chanis in their 
midst. The police met and scattered them 
with machine-gun and rifle fire and tear- 
gas bombs. A 6-year-old boy was killed 


International 


Pistol politics: Police guns made Presidents in Panama 


and distribution in the republic. The po- 
lice also controlled the allocation of bus 
lines, and it was charged that they got 
cuts from gasoline stations. As head of 
the country’s only armed force (Panama 
has no army) Remon could laugh at 
efforts to interfere with his side lines. He 
simply ignored the Supreme Court when 
it ruled the monopolies illegal. 

But the official had powerful enemies 
who kept up a constant press barrage 
against him. It became so intense that 
President Daniel Chanis Jr. finally de- 
cided he had to do something about it. 

Late in the afternoon of Nov. 19 he 
called Remon to the Presidential palace 
and demanded resignation. But Chanis 


and several persons were wounded. 
Chanis was spirited away by some of 
his friends. 

The next day was tense, and at night 
there was a gun battle between students 
and police. Then on Nov. 24 the Supreme 
Court ruled that, since Chanis had with- 
drawn his resignation, he was still the 
constitutional President. Chiari promptly 
gave up and went home. Within an hour 
Remon had installed Arnulfo Arias in the 
Presidency. 

The dapper Arias was probably the 
only man in Panama who could have 
taken over for Remon at that point. [n 
the political doghouse since 1941, he has 
never stopped trying to come back. And 
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Gémez, Winner by Default 


The Presidential campaign in Colombia 
had been bitter, at times bloody. Charg- 
ing the government with rigging the elec- 
tion, the powerful Liberal Party had 
withdrawn its candidate and called on its 
members to stay away from the polls. 
President Mariano Ospina Pérez had pro- 
claimed a state of siege. The Liberals had 
called a partially successful general strike. 
Only two days before the election, four 
Liberals, including Vicente Echandia, 
brother of the withdrawn Liberal candi- 
date, had been killed in a Bogota street 
battle with police. The country was tense, 
and anything could have happened on 
Nov. 27. But nothing did. 

Heavily armed soldiers and sis 
guarded every polling place. Otherwise, 
there was no sign of trouble. Conserva- 
tives voted for Laureano Gémez. A few 
Liberals disregarded party orders and 
went to the polls, but most of them stayed 
away. Thousands turned out for the 
funeral of Echandia and his comrades. 
There was no serious disorder anywhere 
in the country. 

Gomez was elected President by de- 
fault. The Liberals had announced in ad- 
vance that they would not recognize the 
result. The next move, for political peace 
or war, was up to them. . 
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F you want to know what’s ‘‘the new- 

est thing’’ in automobile engines, look 

at the Buick engine pictured here, and 
you’ll see the words ‘‘valve-in-head.”’ 


But it happens that this isn’t new with 
Buick. As a matter of fact, the valve-in- 
head engine was invented back in 1902 
—U.S. Patent No. 771095 — and imme- 
diately, Buick adopted the principle, 
which became the first in a long string 
of ‘* Buick firsts.”’ 


Not everyone went for the idea — then. 
In spite of the fact that this engine 
‘*breathes’’ more freely — gets fuel in 
and exhaust gases out more easily — 
others hung onto their pet ideas. 


Then came the airplane, with its need 
for maximum power from every drop of 
fuel—and every maker of internal com- 
bustion airplane engines adopted the 
valve-in-head principle. 


And more recently — with the hope that 
higher-octane fuels will become avail- 
able for motor cars—a lot of automotive 
engine designers are taking a new look 
at the valve-in-head idea. 


When better automobiles are built BUICK will build them 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening. 






But just for the record, 
we'd like to point out the 
simple fact that Buick got 
there first. 


And ever since, Buick has 
gone steadily ahead, build- 
ing up a name as ‘‘valve- 
in-headquarters.”’ Buick 
engineers reshaped pistons to 
put Fireball wallop in these 
engines. They stepped up com- 
pression ratios as fast as better 
fuels came along. 


So perhaps you’ll want to remem- 
ber, when you hear the term ‘‘valve- 
in-head,’’ that this is the type of power 
that made Buick famous. 


If others want to climb on the band 
wagon, we say ‘‘more power to them”’ 
—and no pun is intended. 


But Buick has been doing more with 
valve-in-head right from the start. 


And—we might add—it stands to reason 


- that Buick is not through making this 


type of engine better and better. 
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Helen and Margaret: Star pupil 


Nervous Father: Marcaret TRUMAN 
called a press conference in Washington 
to report that she has been studying daily 
“since last February” under HELEN Travu- 
BEL of the Metropolitan Opera. “She’s a 
great soprano and a very wonderful per- 
son,” the President’s daughter added. On 
Sunday Miss Truman sang to an enthusi- 
astic capacity audience in Constitution 
Hall. Critics split sharply over her per- 
formance but said she had “improved 
immeasurably.” The President himself 
shed a few tears of fatherly pride. He told 
a friend: “I almost tore up two programs 
in the excitement.” 


Superannuated Senators: NORMAN 
Tuomas, six-time Presidential candidate 
on the Socialist ticket, thinks senators 
ought to be retired at 65. On his own 
65th birthday, Nov. 20, Thomas told an 
audience at Hamilton College: “At the 
same time a college professor stops work- 
ing, a senator is about eligible to become 
a committee chairman.” 


Serious Side: It’s not all cakes and ale 
for the fun-loving SHARMAN Dovuc as, 
daughter of the ambassador to Britain. 
Although she makes headlines dancing 
the cancan and vacationing in Rome, 
_Skarman, who recently finished a secre- 
tarial course at a Kensington college, can 
take dictation at 120 words a minute and 
type at 50 words a minute. 


Strictly for Laughs: Despondent over 
her breakup with actor FRaNcHot Tone, 
his divorced wife JEAN WALLACE stabbed 
herself in the abdomen with a butcher 
knife, screaming: “I might as well finish 
it now.” Rushed to a Los Angeles hospital, 
Miss Wallace told police: “I did it just for 
laughs.” Tone said regretfully: “There is 
no plan for a reconciliation.” 
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The Veep at 72: Honeymooning with 
his bride at Sea Island, Ga., Vice Presi- 
dent ALtBeEN W. BarKLEy on Nov. 24 
celebrated his 72nd birthday. With one 
mighty puff he blew out all the candles 
on a cake inscribed “Happy Birthday, 
Veep.” Earlier the newlyweds had been 
photographed on the beach in a nippy 
wind. “Put your arms around me and warm 
me up a little,” Mrs. Barkley suggested. 
“That's the first and last time I'll have 
to be urged,” said the grinning Veep. 


Turned Tables: Atlanta police officer 
W. T. Dopp remembered his own school 
days when he wrote out a parking ticket 
for Miss H1itpa Gum, a teacher at Morn- 
ingside School. He made her write “I will 
not park illegally” 100 times before he 
tore up the ticket. 


Close-Up: Back in New York fora 
stint at the Copacabana, Jimmy Dv- 
RANTE told columnist Tex McCrary one 
of his greatest thrills was meeting Prest- 
DENT TRUMAN two years ago at the White 
House Photographers’ Ball. Durante was 
formally presented by the head of the 
club, who said: “Mr. President, this is Mr. 
Jimmy Durante.” Mr. Truman beamed 
and said: “In poisson!” “I gotta big kick 
outa de way he said it,” Durante confided. 


Fireworks: A _ pre-Army-Navy game 
rally at West Point terrorized nearby 
Newburgh, N. Y. As a bomber roared over 
and cadets began firing blank shells in 
105-millimeter artillery pieces, 2,000 
frightened residents called poliee and 
radio stations to ask if an air raid were 
under way, Col. Ropert Nourse, West 
Point adjutant, dismissed the noise as 
“just a little college rah-rah.” 





Acme 


Susan and sons: Studio visitors 


Twins Will Be Twins: Film star 
Susan Haywarp paused on the set of her 
current picture to greet her twin sons, 
Grecory and Timorny, going-on-5. 
Although their mother said they were “the 
most beautifully behaved little boys in 
the world,” Miss Hayward and her hus- 
band Jess Barker had been evicted four 
times by landlords who seemed to think 
the twins were a little noisy. 


Blasé: Ten-year-old Carnot Moore 
posed happily at a Chicago dog show 
with three prize boxers. But DEMarco’s 
PainTeD Warrior (right) yawned in 
complete boredom at being judged best 
American-bred male in the show. 





Carol Moore and friends: Ho-hum time at the dog show 
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LET SCOTLAND’S FAVOURITE SON SAY... 





Yes, absolutely the best in Scotch any season, any time ...is Johnnie Walker! 
A true Scotch that only Scotland can produce, its bouquet is unsurpassed, its 
full richness just perfect. J OHNNIE WALKER Blended Scotch 
Whisky... the same high quality the world over. Red Label... Black Label... 


both 86.8 proof. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Importer. 











Now planes drink 
3 times faster through this 
collapsible rubber “straw” 





The terrific thirst of a modern plane 
sets up a real problem for airline 
operators. Fueling these gas-gul ping 
giants at the average 70-gallon-per- 
minute rate has always taken too much 
time. That costs airlines dollars, 
for time spent sitting on the ground is 
lost time as far as revenue is concerned. 


To speed up refueling, the obvious 
answer was to increase the flow of 
gasoline between the pump and the 
plane. But any more pressure in the 
line would cause heavy impacts that 
might wreck wing tanks, tear fittings 
loose, cause dangerous spillage of 
volatile gasoline. Another alternative 
would be to use a hose larger than the 
standard 144” diameter. But a bigger 
hose of conventional construction would 
be too bulky and heavy to maneuver up 
ladders and over slippery wing surfaces. 


Solution to the problem developed by 
a leading pump maker was built around 
a new large-volume, low-pressure pump- 
ing system which can be used in trucks, 
underground or with hydrants. It called 
for an entirely new-type hose—soft, 





We think you'll like “*THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD" — Every Sunday— ABC Network 
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THE GREATEST NAME 
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lightweight, super-strong and collap- 

sible for easy handling and reeling. 

The manufacturer of the system 
turned to the G.T. M.— Goodyear 
Technical Man—for a hose that would 
meet these difficult specifications—and 
Goodyear came up with the answer. 


Called “COLLAPS-A-HOSE,” this 
super-straw for airplanes delivers over 
200 gallons per minute—three times the 
previous rate. It operates at extremely 
low pressures, avoiding the hazards of 
high-velocity flow, heavy impacts and 
hydraulic stresses. As soon as pumping 
is completed, this 249" hose collapses— 
adding safety because it is empty of 
gasoline when handled. Its lightness 
lets one man handle it easily. For more 
than a year, air forces, navy and civilian 
aircraft have been “drinking hearty” in 
only one-third the time. 


Whenever you have a need for rubber 
—in the form of hose, belting, molded 
or extruded parts—it will pay you to 
bring your production problems to the 
G.T.M. first. Write him c/o Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Cold Room test of new car heating system—developed by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


A car full of summer in a room full of winter! 


It’s way below zero in that room! 
Even the engineers in fleece-lined coats 
can’t stay there long! Yet the women 
in the car are comfortable — in sum- 
mer dresses! 


This is one of many tests that 
helped our engineers design a new 
All-Weather Heating and Ventilating 
System for the great new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. 


This system is entirely new and com- 
pletely different! At a touch of the 
control knob, a “curtain” of warm air 
protects you from the cold. It flows 
over windshield, windows, floor, doors 
—every part of the car. The windshield 
of the car in the picture has been 


PRACTICAL / 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


marked off in squares so the engineers 
can measure the flow over each section. 


As a result of tests like this — and 
thousands of miles of road-testing 
through blizzard, sleet and mountain 
cold — you can enjoy plenty of fresh 
air and mild summer weather inside 
our cars, under all weather conditions! 
Windshield and windows can’t frost 
or freeze over. And in summer the 
same system helps cool and ventilate 
. .. keeps windows free of fog! 


The test is just another example of 
the way practical imagination at 
Chrysler Corporation helps us build 
cars which give you more downright 
motoring pleasure all year round. Our 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


dealers will be glad to show you all the 
advantages of the great new Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler. 


Let it snow or blow... sleet or storm. A new 
All-Weather Heating and Ventilating System keeps 
you always comfortable in the great new Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler. Driving is safer. too; 
windows won't tog, frost or freeze in any weather! 
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DODGE 


DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 




















‘Stoppers’ (Continued) 


No druggist had to lift his voice to 
make a sale. Full-page newspaper and 
magazine ads, some plugging “Insist on 
Inhiston,” others picturing children reach- 
ing for Anahist, sent thousands of pur- 
chasers to drugstore counters for the new 
antihistamine “cold-stoppers.” 

Perhaps the month-old ads had been 
too successful in saluting the “magic 
drugs,” said to be “sure cures” for the 
common cold. At any rate, the National 
Better Business Bureau, as soon as the 
ads appeared, gave top priority to an 
elaborate inquiry with government, trade, 
and private-medicine representatives. 

Last week the NBBB preliminary re- 
port tersely demanded more accurate ad- 
vertising of these powerful drugs. “It is 
generally agreed that the basic cause of a 
common cold is a virus, and that anti- 
histamine drugs have no effect on this 
virus or on the secondary bacterial in- 
vaders which frequently accompany a 
cold,” the report read. “They are most 
certainly not a cure for the common cold 
that is firmly established.” 

Prescriptionless Pills: The anti- 
histamine drugs now being advertised 
have been released by the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration for sale without 
prescription, indicating that they are safe 
in the dosage named in the labels. “This 
does not mean that no ill effects will at- 
tend the use of these drugs in the case 
of all individuals and, of course, does not 
mean that the FDA has authorized any 
statement concerning the value of the 
preparations in the treatment or relief of 
the common cold,” the NBBB warns. The 
law provides that such claims be made on 
the manufacturer’s own responsibility. 

The possibility of severe reactions, such 
as drowsiness, nausea, and dizziness, fol- 
lowing the use of some of these drugs was 
emphasized. To avoid careless use of the 
products, the NBBB cautions that they 
should not be advertised as “safe” or 
“harmless” but should be labeled with 
warnings against side effects. 

*‘Dectors Say’: Available scientific 
evidence, such as the Navy report by 
Dr. John M. Brewster (NEwsweEeEk, Nov. 
21), shows that “antihistamine drugs have 
a legitimate place in cold therapy,” the 
NBBB observed. But clinical evidence is 
so limited and statistics are so unprovable 
that “positive statements” calling the 
drugs “killers,” “stoppers,” and “banish- 
ers” should not be made. Nor should 
claims be made that the treatment will 
be effective for anyone er everyone who 
takes the antihistamines in therapeutic 
doses at the first sign of a cold. 

The bureau has been advised by the 
FDA that these drugs are not released 
for use by infants, and no company 
should by advertising or illustration sug- 
gest their use by small children. 
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The report recommends that the ads 
make clear that the drugs are for head 
colds only. It also warns against the gen- 
eral use of the term “Doctors say,” since 
clinical reports are few and statistics as 
yet not sufficiently numerous to be statis- 
tically significant. 

A report on one of the drugs, Anahist 
(Neohetramine ) , was published last week 
by Dr. Charles C. Sweet, medical director 
of Sing Sing Prison, and Dr. Joseph J. Ar- 
minio, consultant on allergy at Sing Sing 
and at Maryknoll convent and seminary, 
both in Ossining, N.Y. The researchers 
claimed at least 90 per cent success with 
Anahist when the drug was given within 
48 hours after the onset of the cold. The 
report appeared in the December issue of 
the magazine Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery. 

At the same time, the American Medi- 
cal Association issued a stern note of cau- 
tion against “indiscriminate” use of anti- 
histamine drugs as a whole for the pre- 
vention and treatment of colds. 

The AMA Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry said it was not convinced that 
evidence accumulated in the use of such 
drugs is “sufficient to warrant the posi- 
tive statements that are being made” by 
manufacturers. Records, these authorities 
pointed out, show that about one-third 
of those who take antihistamine drugs 
become drowsy or even fall asleep while 
at work or in occasional cases when driv- 
ing cars or operating machinery. 

“Experience with these drugs is not 





yet long enough to know whether or not 
they are harmless when used over long 
periods of time,” the council said. “Fur- 
thermore, the amounts taken in persistent 
colds may be definitely beyond what has 
been established as safe.” 


Fat and Atherosclerosis 


The older a person grows, the more dif- 
ficult it is for him to absorb fats, which 
continue to circulate in the blood. The 
increased number of fatty particles may 
lead to a form of hardening of the ar- 
teries called atherosclerosis. 

Research conducted by Drs. G. H. 
Becker, Jacob Meyer, and H. Necheles of 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, and 
described last week in the journal Science 
presents fresh evidence for this theory. 
The scientists have completed a study of 
60 persons ranging in age from 18 to 76, 
Half the patients were young and half 
were old. 

A test meal of white toast spread with 
oleomargarine and a cup of tea was the 
only food given to the subjects. After this 
meal, the number of fat particles in the 
blood of the younger people rose to a 
peak within two to three hours and re- 
turned to the fasting level by the end of 
the fifth hour. 

But in the older people the number of 
fat particles did not reach their peak until 
eight to twelve hours and did not return 
to the fasting level until 24 hours had 
passed, Also, the total of these fat par- 








Milwaukee Sentinel 


Mechanical Kidney: A Milwaukee man suffering from uremic 
poisoning undergoes a successful three-hour treatment in which 
blood drawn from his body is pumped through cellophane tubing 
wound around a revolving drum. Poison seeps through the cello- 
phane and healthy blood is returned to the patient's body. The 
device was constructed by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
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9 out of 10 
shippers 

can save 
money with 
ACME 
STEELSTRAP 


Acme Steelstrap saves 
time, materials and man- 
hours in the shipping 
room .. . eliminates pil- 
fering ... makes safer 
packaging ... reduces 
damage claims. 

Find out about it. Mail 
the coupon today! 


STRAPPING DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


New York 17 = Atlanta Chicago 8 
Los Angeles 11 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. NW-129 
2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


0 Send booklet, “‘Savings in Shipping.” 
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New Chief: Maj. Gen. Malcolm C. Grow (left), retiring Air Force 









Department of efense 


Medical Service Surgeon General, greets his successor, Maj. Gen. 
Harry G. Armstrong (right), author of air medicine’s definitive text. 


ticles was consistently and considerably 
higher in the older people than in the 
younger ones. 

Two chemicals, a fat-splitting ferment 
from the pancreas called lipase and the 


detergent Tween 80, were then given to 


the older group. Their fat-particle con- 
tent dropped to the level of the young 
subjects. This experiment would indicate 
that lipase and Tween 80 may be impor- 
tant drugs for arresting the progress of 
atherosclerosis, although the doctors were 
quick to say that “it is premature to 
speculate” on this. 


Tension and Female Health 
To Dr. Curtis Tyrone, Tulane Uni- 


a 
disabling disease second only to malig- 
nancies of the female tract.” This wide- 
spread condition, in which the tissues 
lining the uterus grow in such abnormal 
places as the tubes, ovaries, rectum, or 
bladder, is seldom fatal. But with its 
symptoms of pelvic pain, menstrual dis- 
turbance, and often sterility, it can seri- 
ously affect the health of the patient. 

Many theories have been advanced to 
explain endometriosis. One is that it is 
congenital; another is that it is acquired 
by backflow through the Fallopian tubes 
at menstruation, with a reimplanting of 
cast-off uterine lining in the pelvis and 
abdomen. Dr. Joe Vincent Meigs of Bos- 
ton blames this ailment on the use of 
contraceptives, which delays the normal 
function of childbearing (NEwswEEK, 
Nov. 8, 1948). 

While Dr. Tyrone agrees with Dr. 


Meigs, the New Orleans doctor points to 
another factor. Addressing a group of 
doctors in Cincinnati last week, Dr. Ty- 
rone named the hectic pace of the mod- 
ern woman’s life as a significant cause. 

“Threats and experiences of war, the 
mechanical age, cocktails, depressions 
and threats of recessions, along with 
other economic conditions, aggravate the 
tension,” he said. “The female executive, 
the schoolteacher, the clubwoman with 
her numerous responsibilities, and the 
housewife ‘keeping up with the Joneses’ 
are all more susceptible to the ravages of 
endometriosis than the complacent wom- 
an who devotes herself completely to her 
home and family.” 

Dr. Tyrone based his conclusions on a 
study which he and Dr. John C. Weed, 
also of Tulane, made of 583 cases of this 
disease treated in the last eight years. 
More cases were encountered in private 
practice than in charity wards, he said. In 
1948 endometriosis was involved in 5 per 
cent of the gynecological operations in 
Charity Hospital, New Orleans, com- 
pared with 12.4 per cent at the Ochsner 
Clinic, a private hospital. 

Other than advising early pregnancy, 


. little can be offered these patients in the 


way of nonsurgical assistance, Dr. Ty- 
rone observed. In women of child-bear- 
ing age, conservative surgical measures, 
such as removal of ovarian cysts and 
suspension of the retroverted uterus, are 
“valuable procedures,” but favorable re- 
sults may be merely temporary. In older 
women, radical removal of all affected 
organs is the only treatment for extensive 
endometriosis, 


Newsweek 
















No More Apologies 


Last year, when “Otello” opened the 
Metropolitan Opera season in New York, 
ABC executives announced they would 
“try” to catch the whole show on tele- 
vision. They did, but not without plenty 
of troubles. Hence this year, just before 
the curtain rose on “Der Rosenkavalier” 
(see page 78), ABC President Mark 
Woods apologetically asked that viewers 
“bear with us.” There was no longer need 
for apology. 

Improved lenses eliminated last year’s 
need of infra-red (black) light to illumi- 
nate stage recesses. Improved camera 
equipment meant dry ice was no longer 
necessary to cut down the heat of the 
mechanism. And whereas mechanical dif- 
ficulties last year at one point forced 
ABC to operate with only one camera (the 
one intended to catch the celebrities’ 
parade, for instance, flickered out with- 
out a single shot), all eight cameras this 
year performed in perfect order. 

But perhaps the biggest difference 
came from the acceptance of television 
on the part of the Metropolitan manage- 
ment. Backstage, where for “Otello” only 
one camera had been permitted—and 
that for intermission use only—there were 
this year two, on either wing of the vast 
stage. 

For “Otello” only Leonard Warren, as 
Iago, had attempted to mix his make-up 
palette to conform to video as well as the 
Met’s own bright lights. This year almost 
all the stars and many of the supporting 
players made up for the camera as well 
as the stage. And this time ABC pro- 
ducer Burke Crotty attended a full re- 
: hearsal and so worked from a rough 
> shooting script. 

f The result was a show that was smooth, 
r 





logical, and full of excellent close-ups. 
As The New York Times reported: “The 
thousands in their homes, in fact, saw 
things not possible to see in the opera 
house . . . It was as if they were shifting 
their seats for scene after scene.” 

Hence ABC and the Texas Co., which 
paid the $5,000 costs of sending the 
show out of New York to Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore, Chicago, and 
Detroit, were considering a second try 
this year as well as the 1950 opening. 


The 10 or 15 Per Cent 


Despite a heavy schedule of disk 
jockeys and a brand-new giveaway game 
called Tune-O, station WMCA in New 
York is usually regarded as a public- 
service outlet. This is a tribute not so 
much to the number of hours devoted to 
public-service programs as to their qual- 
ity. It is also a tribute to the owner, 
Nathan Straus, who with his wife, Helen, 
has been able to find the needs of New 
York City more interesting than the dol- 
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plus applicable taxes 
delivered U.S.A. 
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UP TO 18 MONTHS 
TO PAY 


Why put up with all the drudgery and irritation . . . the time- 
and money-consuming labor of hand figuring when as little 
as $12.50 down will give you the modern efficiency of a 
new full-size, eight-column Burroughs adding machine? 


The minute a Burroughs takes over your figuring chores, you 
start to save. The work is done in a fraction of the time it used 
to take. It’s more accurate ... neater. Operating costs are 
pared all along the line. 


Don’t be penalized by old fashioned, haphazard figuring any 
longer. Start saving time and money now with a fast, depend- 
able Burroughs—the adding machine that’s built to last a 
lifetime. 


Give yourself and your business a break. Give your Burroughs 
office a calli— NOW, or mail the coupon. 


Burroughs 45 


rroughs 





STOP PROFIT LEAKS! 


A new booklet “25 Ways to 
Save Time, Stop Profit Leaks, 
Reduce Costs” shows how you 
can obtain more information 
from records you now have 
available; how you can obtain 
records that reveal new 
sources of profit. Of special 
interest to retailers. It’s free 
and yours for the asking. 


Se weecuw a 


L. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


CJ I would like to have a Burroughs Adding 
Machine demonstrated in my Pat business. 


(] Send me booklet “25 Ways ve Time.” 
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Mid-ocean 
Rendezvous 








For you who have a zest for new ways 
of enjoying life...who are eager to know 
the beauty and magic of South Sea isles! 
Come now...or for the holidays... 
or at any time of year! 


Three airlines and two steamship lines 
link Hawaii with the Pacific Coast. You 
can go one way by air, the other by sea, 
or make the round trip by either. You 
can leave from Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco or Los Angeles. 


From Honolulu on Oahu, there are 
several flights daily to each of the other 
major islands — Maui, Hawaii, Kauai. 
No passport required ... you enjoy 
American standards of living amid the 
charm of Polynesia. 


Let your Travel 
Agent help you plan 
your trip in advance 
to include all the 
major islands at 
surprisingly low cost. 





HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 


A non-profit organization maintained 
for your service by 


THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 
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lars and cents brought in by singing com- 
mercials. 

Last week WMCA began to count the 
results of its latest public-service output, 
a show which started only a fortnight 
ago. Called New Blood (WMCA, Tues- 
day, 9:30-10 p.m. EST), the program 
is a dramatized plea to New Yorkers for 
donations of blood to help replenish dan- 
gerously low banks. After the program 
had been on the air just a week, the Red 
Cross reported a 34 per cent increase in 
donations, a good part of them attribut- 
able to WMCA’s efforts. 

Straus is used to getting results from 
his programs. Last year, angered at the 
city’s housing shortage, WMCA began a 
series called A Home to Live In. After 
the first dramatization of the facts of the 
problem, Mayor William O’Dwyer was 
snowed under by 10,000 letters. After 
six weeks of such treatment, the city 
adopted the plan promoted by the pro- 
gram, and it went off the air. 

WMCA’s New World A-Coming series, 
Straus’s first big documentary and a 
trenchant indictment of intolerance, ran 
for five years and won eleven awards, 
including the Peabody Award for out- 
standing educational broadcasting. All 
told, in the six years which Straus has 
owned WMCA, the station has earned 37 
awards for radio above and beyond the 
call of the commercial. 

Profit Out: The 60-year-old Straus, 
educated at Princeton and Heidelberg 
and the wealthy son of a wealthy father 
(Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc., makers 
of hotel equipment and sup- 
plies), was a New York State 
senator and U.S. Housing 
Administrator before he 
bought WMCA in 1943. The 
station then had such money- 
makers as John J. Anthony’s 
bathetic Good Will Hour. 
With a fine disregard for 
WMCA’s profits, Straus got 
rid of Anthony and other pro- 
grams he didn’t believe in— 
and forthwith put the station 
in the red. 

Record programs have 
gradually put WMCA back 
in the black. But Straus’s 
chief concern lies in its dra- 
matic documentaries, written 
and acted by top personnel 
who seem happy to work for 
union-scale wages in the pub- 
lic interest. Both he and Mrs. 
Straus, the station’s educa- 
tional director, feel that while 
most listeners “want programs 
with little educational value,” 
the “sad thing about radio is 
that it doesn’t cater to the 10 
or 15 per cent who do want 
the better things of life.” 
WMCA remembers, part of 
the time, the 10 or 15 per cent. 


Preview 


For the week of Dec. 1-7. Times are 
EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


Screen Guild Theater (NBC, Thurs- 
day, 9-9:30 p.m.). Adaptation of “Com- 
mand Decision,” with Clark Gable. 

Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port (NBC, Thursday, 11:30 p.m.-12). 
Former President Hoover, Sen. Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr., and others. 

Meet the Press (Mutual, Friday, 9:30- 
10 p.m.). Navy Capt. John Crommelin. 

Football (NBC and CBS, Saturday, 
2:45 p.m.). Southern Methodist vs. Notre 
Dame, from Dallas. 

Harvard Law Forum (ABC, Saturday, 
9-10 p.m.). Clare Boothe Luce and Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr debate the subject: 
“Are Christianity and Capitalism Com- 
patible?” 

Theater Guild on the Air (NBC, Sun- 
day, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Madeleine Carroll 
and Basil Rathbone in “The Amazing 
Dr. Clitterhouse.” 


Television 


College of Musical Knowledge (NBC, 
Thursday, 9-10 p.m.). Kay Kyser comes 
to television. 

Ford Theater (CBS, Friday, 9-10 p.m.). 
Fay Bainter and Joseph Schildkraut in 
“Kind Lady.” 

Kraft Theater (NBC, Wednesday, 9-10 
p.m.). An adaptation of William Shake- 


> 6 


speare’s “Comedy of Errors.” 
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A First One: The name of this lovely is 
Ingebord Jorgensen. Her press agents claim 
that she is the winner of the first “full-scale 
beauty contest ever held over TV.” Any- 
how, she got most of 1,642,000 votes after 
being seen on a Chicago television station. 


Newsweek 















— THE PRESS — 
Whadaya Read? 


In one issue last week the tabloid New 
York Daily News (circulation, 2,275,000) 
splashed photos of the rescue of ‘the 
B-29ers who crashed off Bermuda. The 
pictures, The News crowed, were the 
first “to be received in New York.” But 
Hearst’s tabloid Mirror (circulation, 
1,100,000) had photos, too, obtained, 
like those of The News, from rescue-ship 
crew members. 

So the next day The Mirror reprinted 
its shots and cracked that a “fat, compla- 
cent, and money-wise friend of ours has 
baited us beyond endurance.” The News 
quietly did a little baiting of its own. Its 
target: The Mirror’s afternoon sister, The 
Journal-American. A News picture “made 
three days ago” showed “expectant Rita 
Hayworth.” Six days earlier, columnist 
Cholly Knickerbocker (Igor Cassini) had 
hummed to Journal-American readers 
that Rita had already borne a boy. 
> Washington Times-Herald headline: 
STRIKE PARALYZES FRANCE. Washington 
Star headline the same day, same edition: 
FRENCH GENERAL STRIKE FIASCO AS MANY 
WORKERS STAY ON JOB. 


n The Finger 


Marshall Field’s Chicago Sun-Times 
was all set to give $5,000 to someone 
whose name it probably will never know: 
the first pay-off in its seven-month-old 
“Secret Witness” plan for cracking un- 
solved murders. The person who wrote in 
to put the finger on 28-year-old Calvin 
(Fag) Huffman, convicted last week in 
the $12 holdup slaying of one Herman 
Engelhard last year, could soon collect his 
reward. All the informant would have to 
do was send a representative to The Sun- 
Times with the code number which he 
had used to sign his tip. 
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Buenos Aires Bookkeeping 


Appropriately, La Prensa came first. 
One afternoon last week police tramped 
down the Avenida de Mayo and into the 
big gray building of the wealthy Buenos 
Aires daily, perhaps President Juan 
Perén’s most unbowed critic. Leading the 
flying squad was a Peronista chief in the 
Chamber of Deputies, a stocky, gruff, 
middle-aged professional politician named 
José Emilio Visca. He grimly told the 
paper that an un-Argentine activities 
committee suspected it of taking money 
from enemies of Perén. Its books were 
being seized. 

Then, with an auditor left to leaf 
through La Prensa’s records and police 
on guard, the Visca team swept on. Its 
next stops were the rest of the anti- 
Perén press: the tabloid Clarin, La 
Nacién, and the Communist La Hora. 
The following day it took over the books 
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HYPOID 


HEAVY-DUTY GEARING 


Offset from the center line of the gear, the Hypoid 
pinion is bigger and stronger—bearings are bigger 
—more teeth are in contact, reducing loading per 





unit of contact area. Torque-transmitting capacity 
is increased. Slower gear ratios are practical with- 
out loss of strength. Write for free picture booklet. 
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and shows you FAMOUS TIMKEN-DETROIT FEATURES 
like these for improving performance and cutting costs! 
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SPRING-FLEX POWER SHIFT—This exclusive 
built-in shifting mechanism for Timken- 
Detroit Two-Speed Axles is simple, rugged 
and proved by years of operation. Powered 
relay-spring actuation insures positive yet 
cushioned shift to preselected gear ratio 
without declutching. 
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Trucks today are faster, stronger 
and more dependable than ever 
before. No feature contributes 
more to improved performance 
than the Timken-Detroit “3 for 1” 
Axles that carry, move and stop 
the load. Hypoid Gearing pro- 
vides greater strength and torque 
capacity—steps up schedules—cuts 
maintenance costs. Insist on Tim- 
ken-Detroit Axles and Brakes. 
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California-bound, the Stevens got 
an extra 1,000 miles of scenery 
via the Pacific Northwest 


This free folder 
tells how they 
managed without 
increasing their 
travel budget. 
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You too, can make the most of your California trip 
by going through the Pacific Northwest. See the Mon- 
tana Rockies . . . the evergreen Puget Sound country 
around Seattle... Mt. Rainier and British Colum- 
bia. See all the Pacific Coast! Washington, Oregon 
and California... yours at surprisingly low cost if 
you follow The Milwaukee Road itineraries suggested 
in “California via the Pacific Northwest’’ folder. 


Ride the Olympian HIAWATHA 


By using the new Touralux sleeping cars on this fam- 
ous Speedliner and economy equipment on other crack 
trains, you can save enough to pay for sightseeing and 
hotels at Seattle and Portland. If your budget is larger, 
you can enjoy luxurious rooms en route. 

Our free folder, ‘California via the Pacific North- 
west,” tells the story. Get one from your nearest 
Milwaukee Road ticket agent, or write directly to 
me. H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, 966 
Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


The Milwaukee Road 


The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 
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of two American news services—Associ- 
ated Press and United Press—and for good 
measure, and probably good looks, those 
of three pro-government sheets. 

But the flow of news was unclogged. 
The presses still roared in all the Buenos 
Aires plants, and the Teletypes clattered 
on. The opposition papers, accustomed 
to having their buildings stoned, news- 
print confiscated, and their names be- 
smirched by Peronista propagandists, 
were not particularly surprised. 


‘Good News Is News’ 


Was it news if ground were broken 
within a month on 100,000 badly needed 
new homes? What if suburban Scarsdale, 
N. Y., flared up against the banning of 
books because of authors’ politics? To 
Norman Cousins, Saturday Review of 
Literature editor, such events were news- 
worthy. Yet, he said, most newspapers 
buried or simply forgot them. 

“If news is not really news unless it is 
bad news,” he wrote, “then it may be 
difficult to claim we are an informed peo- 
ple. Calamity as the principal yardstick 
for news coverage may have its charms 
as circulation getters [sic], but it hardly 
affords a balanced view.” 

A few papers nodded sober, if unex- 
cited, agreement with Cousins’s size-up 
of the press’s general man-bite-dog _phi- 
losophy of what makes news. But the edi- 
torial was a rippling red cloth for Mal- 
colm Wallace Bingay, Detroit Free Press 
columnist. Last week Bingay (who 
hasn't liked the SRL anyway since it 
panned his book “Detroit Is My Own 
Home Town” three years ago) came out 
snorting and stomping like an enraged 
longhorn. Cousins, he bellowed, was a 
‘fuzzy-minded . . . prissy pussed panty 
waist . . . News is the exceptional. 

“We put a train wreck on the front 
page. We would not put an eight-column 


Cousins wanted balance... 
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. but Bingay liked wrecks 


line on the fact that the train arrived on 
time with everybody safe and happy.” 

Cousins snapped back: “I was talking 
about real news—important news—that 
was being ignored or underplayed just 
because it didn’t happen to come under 
the heading of crime, rape, war, or dis- 
aster.” 


Eager Earl 


In Philadelphia nearly everybody likes 
to gossip. But surely the city’s favorite 
taleteller is a hatless, crew-cut 32-year- 
old named Earl Selby. His chatty Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin column, six- 
teen months old, is as quick and sharp 
as a busybody’s tongue, and much more 
heeded. 

His barbs have brought, among other 
things, slum repairs, peepholes for side- 
walk superintendents, and pain to poli- 
ticians. He grabbed like a tenacious turtle 
onto the story of ticket fixing in the 
Philadelphia Trash Court. The magis- 
trate huffed that newsmen had been 
among the fixers, a fact which Selby and 
The Bulletin duly printed. Now it is al- 
most impossible to avoid paying a fine for 
illegally disposing of rubbish. 

The columnist also turned up such 
scoops as the juggling of records in the 
city purchasing department and _ the 
mayor's buying a car with police funds. 
Last week Selby managed to sardine into 
his daily “In Our Town” column his 
three pet projects: cats, co-eds, and cor- 
ruption. He probably is Philadelphia’s 
most iron-lunged cat hater (as a kid, he 
fell off a porch watching one stalk a 
mouse). A favorite Selby gimmick is to 
compare co-eds from different colleges, 
then await the sizzling protests. His 
latest corruption report was that some 
city constables were not paying their 
city income taxes. 

Although his most eye-bugging items 
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Give an 


fiz|| Osterbrook 


with the point 






Only a few of the most 
popular points shown. 


STANDARD PEN 
$2.00 and up 


DELUXE PEN 
$3.00 and up 


TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
«+. HERE’S ALL YOU DO 


In case of damage any 
Esterbrook Renew-Point 
may be replaced instantly 
—at any pen counter. 35c 
and 85c. 


PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 


No pen makes so personal a gift as an 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen. And the person 
who gets your gift of an Esterbrook knows 
you’ ve cared enough to choose a pen especially 
for him—cared enough to select the precise 
point to match his writing, to fit his writing 
job exactly—cared enough to have your gift 

say, ‘““Here’s a Merry Christmas with the 
ates = aos — right point for the way you write!”’ 


ésterbrook Fountain Pen 
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AMERICAN HOMES 


py MANSION 


on Sockhot ofull 


In a lovely garden on Shockhoe Hill in Richmond, Virginia, 
a tall gaunt man used to pitch quoits with his friends. That man was John 
Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court from 1801 till 1835. 
Had Marshall followed his preferences, he would have devoted himself to 

rivate legal practice, to family life and to outdoor sports in which he excelled. 
uring his military career with Washington he was said to be the only man in 
camp who with a running jump could clear a stick laid on the heads of two 








men as tall as himself. When he ran a race in his stock- 
ing feet he acquired the nickname “Silver Heels’ 
partly because of his speed but also because the blue 
stockings his mother knit had heels of white. 

But his favorite sport was pitching quoits and for many 
years he was a member of Richmond’s famous Quoit 
Club, always using cast-iron quoits twice the weight 
of the brass quoits favored by the other members. 
Long resisting all inducements to enter public life, 
Marshall was finally persuaded to run for Congress. 
Before he had completed his term he was named Sec- 
retary of State in John Adams’ cabinet and then Chief 
Justice. It has been said of his record that “he found 
the Constitution a paper and made it a power’ and he 
greatly strengthened the authority of the judicial arm 
of the Government in which he served until his death. 
By a strange chance the Liberty Bell cracked while 
tolling for his funeral. 


Marshall’s home which he built about 1790 is now 
maintained in lasting tribute to the great jurist by the 
Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


There is a competent Home 


representative in your 
community to serve ‘your 


insurance needs 


* THE HOME * 
Srrswrance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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are his exposés, Selby likes to strew his 
copy with funny local stories. His fa- 
vorites: the lady who broke up a noisy 


neighborhood party at 2:30 am. by 


tooting taps on her son’s bugle, and the 
man who learned Braille so he could 
read in the dark while his wife slept. “In 
Our Town” seldom mentions night clubs. 
Selby, a homebody who taught his wife 
to cook, doesn’t like them and visits them 
even less often. 

A Chicago-born Swede who learned 
Swedish before English, Selby won a 
Phi Beta Kappa key at Northwesiern. He 
got his newspapering start, at 15, as a 
$10-a-week reporter on a community 
weekly. He worked on Chicago papers 
and Esquire before he moved from Chi- 
cago to Philadelphia and became a Bul- 
letin rewriter six years ago. Taking over 
the column as a vacation pinch hitter, he 
was given. it permanently when its reg- 
ular conductor returned. 

“Eager Earl” is up at his suburban 
Bryn Mawr home by 5:30 a.m. After 
drinking six cups of cofiee, he trots a 
mile to the station, and is at his news- 
room desk by 7, sometim:s wearing 
open-toed sandals. Within three hours his 
day’s column has been hammered out at 
a lightning-fast clip, while Selby busily 
jabbers to himself. His pay: about $8,500 
a year. Managing Editor Walter Lister 
personally edits the column, but its 
toughest critic is Selby’s wife. She sends 
Lister pasted-up copies, showing the edi- 
tor how much more her husband’s work 
should have been blue-penciled. 





Don Pasquarella 


Earl Selby: Peepholes were opened 
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TRADE -MARK 


The best days of your life 
live again... im movies 
you_make yourself 








What a wonderful season to start a family movie diary — 
always so easy, now so inexpensive. Gorgeous, full-color: 
movies, simple as snapshots, real as life. One easy 
loading captures the whole holiday ...and there's only 
one film cost, because its price includes its processing. 
Get the story, and the equipment, 
from your Kodak dealer. And 
remember—you can count on a 
Kodak camera! 

Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Cine-Kodak Reliant Camera— New, compact, 
competent. Uses low-cost 8mm. roll films with 
easy, sprocketless loading — no threading. Fine, 
fixed-focus f/2.7 lens; slow motion; built-in 
exposure guide. New low price, $79. With fast, 
precision-focusing f/1.9 lens, $97.50, 





Cine-Kodak Magazine 8 
Camera — 3-second 
magazine loading; fast, 
precision f/1.9 Lumenized 
lens; adjustable finder for 
standard and accessory lenses; 
slow motion; built-in exposure guide. 
New low price, $147.50. 

For movies big enough for shows in 

clubs and auditoriums, as well as at home, 

Cine-Kodak Magazine 16 Camera with 
superb “Ektar” Lens. New low price, $175. 


Prices include Federal Tax 


Now—new low prices on 
Cine-Kodak 8mm. Films... 
all Cine-Kodak Cameras. 
Most Kodak dealers arrange 
time payments, too. 








BETTER IN STYLING! 

The new 1950 Mercury is sleek, massive, 
low to the road—with clean, flowing 
lines accented by gleaming chrome! A 
handsomely designed new “Safe-T-Vue” 
instrument panel and beautifully “cus- 
tomized” new upholsteries make the 
1950 Mercury better than ever in inte- 
rior styling and luxury too! 


BETTER IN ECONOMY! 

Last year, many Mercury owners re- 
ported 17-18-19—even more—miles per 
gallon! This year, you can expect 





better-than-ever economy — with new, 


improvements in Mercury’s gas-saving 
“Econ-O-Miser” Carburetor! Mercury’s 
thrifty Touch-O-Matic Overdrive, op- 
tional at extra cost, saves even more! 





BETTER IN COMFORT! 


Mercury now rides smoother than ever 
—thanks to improved “Cushion-Coil” 
front springing — new “Lounge-Re-t” 
Foam Rubber Seat Cushions. Steers 
easier, too, with improved new “Stedi- 
Line” steering. Warmer in_ winter. 
cooler in summer, quieter all year 
’round with new Fiberglas insulation! 
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Acat, it’s Mercury that brings you the 
“better than ever” new car buy! 

Last year, Mercury was a great new ~*r! 
The leader in styling! A sensation i ". 
formance! A surprise in economy! 

Today, the big, new 1950 Mercury is 
better than ever! With smarter design... 





BETTER IN PERFORMANCE! 


For day-in, day-out dependability, 
there’s no car like the 1950 Mercury 
with its improved, new “Split-Second” 
starting plus “Hi-Power Compression”! 
You get pep and power to spare. And 
Mercury’s smoother, livelier 8-cylinder, 
V-type engine is precision-built to go 
farther with less maintenance. 





ter to buy . 
value in every way! 


Fs Getter than ever’ 
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MERCURY! 


MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





smoother performance.. 


Check the facts below 
big handsome new 1950 Mercury at your 
Mercury dealer’s today! 
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NOW MORE THAN EVER YOU'LL WANT TO OWN THE NEW MERCU RY 


greater economy ! 
Now more than ever, you'll find it’s bet- 
.. better to drive ... better in 


then go see the 





BETTER IN VALUE! 


Every way you consider it, the new 
1950 Mercury is better than ever to 
own! Better in comfort! Be ne r in per- 
formance! Better in economy! ! And be- 
cause Mercury popularity is growing 
so fast, its resale value is better than 
ever, too. See your Mercury dealer for 
1950's “better than ever” new car value! 








Passport to a plastic wonderland 
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THAT'S WHAT polystyrene has been to mil- 
lions of Americans. 

Not only because an almost limitless 
number of colorful, wonderful, useful ob- 
jects can be made from it. Not only because 
it gives these objects immense eye-appeal 
and sales-appeal. But because, being the 
most economical of all thermoplastic ma- 
terials for injection or extrusion molding, 
it also helps to bring these delightful plas- 
tic articles within comfortable reach of all 
our pocketbooks. Thus, polystyrene in- 
creases the pleasure of the people who buy, 
and the profits of the people who sell. 


KOPPERS§ PLASTICS 


Especially if it’s Koppers Polystyrene. 
For Koppers Polystyrene is something 
rather special in its field. 

Ht has superb clarity and exceptional 
heat resistance. It is available in a wide 
variety of beautiful colors — transparent, 
translucent or opaque. It resists acids, al- 
kalies, moistyre. And objects molded from 
it are free from taste and odor. 

Perhaps Koppers Polystyrene will prove 
to be your passport to a plastic wonderland 
of production economies and better profits. 
Why not consult us? Koppers Company, 
Inc., Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Making polystyrene, cellulose acetate and ethyl cellulose plastics is just one way in which 
Koppers serves industry and you. Koppers also makes precipitators, roofing, propellers, piston 
rings. It is a leader in the wood preserving industry. It designs and builds most of America’s 
coke ovens. There are many Koppers products or services that will help your business. 
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Molecules With Memories 


In a normal lifetime the human brain 
records about 10,000,000,000 impres- 
sions—a welter of faces, scenes, and all 
sorts of events noted in passing. Many 
of these odds and ends of information 
are in time completely forgotten. But the 
brain permanently retains an estimated 
1,000,000,000 of them. 

Just how the brain stores all these in- 
cidental memories has long puzzled 
scientists. Such reen! :!v used informa- 
tion as the multiplication table is pre- 
sumably retained in the form of electrical 
networks among the brain’s 10,000,000,- 
000 nerve cells. However, not even that 
many cells could conceivably hold the 
many complex impressions that are re- 
membered for life. 

The puzzle seemed to have been 
solved this week by a new theory ex- 
plained in The Scientific Monthly. Dr. 
Warren S. McCulloch and John E. Pfeif- 
fer said that the brain’s memory for inci- 
dental information appears to be of 
chemical instead of electrical composi- 
tion. McCulloch, who is a professor of 
psychiatry at the University of Illinois 
College of Medicine, is noted for his pio- 
neer research on how the brain thinks 
(NEwsweEEK, Feb. 14). Pfeiffer is an edi- 
tor of Scientific American. 

Theory: They believe that when. a 
man’s eye lights on a pretty feminine 
face, for example, the whole imprint of 
that face (features, coloring, and move- 
ment) registers on a large group of pro- 
tein molecules somewhere in the brain 
cells. Protein molecules are unique in 
that some types can duplicate them- 
selves. (The genes that determine hered- 
ity are thought to be nucleoproteins.) 
Also, a protein 
molecule is a long 
chain consisting of 
as many as 100,000 
individual atoms. 
Thus there are an 
astronomical num- 
ber of ways in 
which a protein 
molecule can be 
kinked and twisted. 

In short, there 
are enough protein 
molecules in the 
brain, and enough 
variety among them, to record many bil- 
lions of memories. And when one mole- 
cule “dies” and breaks down, another just 
like it takes its place, thereby preserving 
its share of a memory. 

This new theory, which is admittedly 
of a speculative nature, meshes neatly 
with a fairly common clinical observa- 
tion: Poisons which devitalize protein 
also destroy the memory. Experiments 
have shown, for example, that excessive 
amounts of lead and alcohol in the sys- 
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tem damage a central structure of small 
brain nerves, which in turn produces 
Korsakow’s psychosis (e.g., a bum’s loss 
of recollection). 


Star Light, Star Bright 


Ever since he was a schoolboy in Ger- 
many more than 30 years ago, Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Conn has been fascinated by 
ultrahigh temperatures. Last week, at the 
295th meeting of the American Physical 
Society in Chicago, 
he told how he has 
come close to 
achieving a life- 
time ambition: the 
creation of an arti- 
ficial star for labo- 
ratory study. 

Conn, now a 
physics professor at 
Rockhurst College 
in Kansas City, 
Mo.,: said he had 

Conn generated a tem- 
perature of about 
20,000 degrees centigrade simply by 
shooting a sudden jolt of electricity 
through a hair-thin wire. The burst of 
current literally made the wire explode. 
And although the accompanying flash of 
light lasted only a millionth of a second, 
it was perhaps ten times as bright as the 
sun. 

He believes that studying such flashes 
will help astronomers find out what is 
happening inside real stars. The brilliant 
light is suitable also for photographing 
winging projectiles and high-speed ma- 
chine parts. 


The Hot Spot 


In one guarded corner of the Pentagon 
Building a select group of 35 scientists 
and military officers works in top secrecy. 
The windows are edged with burglar 
alarms. All trash is tucked into brown 
bags and locked in safes prior to being 
destroyed. All workers, even messengers, 
must have “Q” clearances—the most ex- 
acting of FBI checks. 

As members of WSEG (Weapons Sys- 
tems Evaluation Group) they have a cru- 
cial and delicate mission: (1) to test and 
evaluate the nation’s war weapons and 
(2) to cut across service feuds and sug- 
gest what weapons to emphasize. As one 
scientist put it: “We are really on the hot 
spot. We must decide the things no one 
else wants to settle.” 

This week, after six months of opera- 
tion, the group was pondering the coun- 
try’s most crucial defense questions, in- 
cluding: 
> The value of the B-36 and of strategic 
bombing in general. The first report, 
which may or may not be released pub- 
licly, is expected Dec. 31. 
> The potential of carrier-task forces and 





Little things make 
a big difference 





ollar buttons 
for the 
ell-dressed radio 


It would amaze you to what lengths 
manufacturers go to simplify pro- 
duction and improve the products 
they offer you. Each part, regard- 
less of size, is carefully engineered 
for top quality ... top performance. 
That is why the smartest new 
radios wear “collar buttons.” 
These little TRIMOUNT fasteners 
have many radio applications, such 
as fastening the back panel and se- 
curing the dial. Economical, they 
do away with screws, washers, and 
nuts and cut production time in the 
bargain. A snap! and they’rein... 
tight... yet they can be readily re- 
moved for radio inspection or repair. 
TRIMOUNTS are made in a wide 
range of types and sizes, have al- 
most unlimited uses. Like most of 
our fasteners, you rarely see them, 
but they’re always on the job... 
doing a job for you. United-Carr 
Fastener Corp.,Cambridge42, Mass. 


UNITED-CARR 
FASTENER CORP. 
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“ @ Talk about fast relief! | 
When overexertion leaves your muscles sore and 
lame, rub on effective Absorbine Jr. and clock 
how fast the pain eases! You'll be surprised! 

Absorbine Jr. has two beneficial actions. 
First, it cools and soothes those sore places on 
application. Second, it counters the irritation 
that causes the pain with a grand muscle- | 
relaxing effect. No wonder it’s been the standby 
liniment of many professional athletes for over 
fifty years. 

Get Absorbine Jr. at any 
drugstore...$1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Morse and Hull: Their military superexperts are from Missouri 


the vulnerability of the aircraft carrier. 
> The worth of airborne operations and 
the effectiveness of air defense. 

A substantial share of the group’s ef- 
fort will presumably be devoted to atom- 
ic weapons. 

To get the answers, the group uses 
operations research techniques worked 
out by the British during the war and 
applied successfully in foiling subma- 
rines. This means that scientists gather 
on-the-spot data on how a weapon works. 
(One man checking on a bomb problem 
went to bombardier school and actually 
flew some bomb runs.) Then, largely 
through statistics, they predict its prob- 
able usefulness in time of war. The final 
step is to give the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
an impartial report on what can be ex- 
pected from a given weapons system 
and how much it will cost. 

Selection: The group, almost evenly 
split between military men and scientists, 
was chosen after months of painstaking 
searching. Lt. Gen. John E. Hull, tall, 
soft-spoken commander of the Eniwetok 
atomic tests, was named director. Dr. 
Philip M. Morse, nationally known phys- 
icist and former head of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s Brookhaven Nation- 
al Laboratory, became the group’s top 
scientist. 

The selection problem was difficult be- 
cause, as Morse says, “We aren’t looking 
for just the ordinary scientist . . . We 
want a curious yet tactful man with a 
driving unwillingness to take someone 
else’s word . . . If he shows a tendency to 
take some expert’s advice, we don’t want 
him.” Only one scientist in every ten 
considered gets a WSEG job. 

General Hull sees to it that the mem- 


bers of the group are carefully protected 
from special service pressure, and he 
firmly insists that they do their own 
thinking. 

WSEG scientists, however, are any- 
thing but longhairs. “The first thing we 
do,” says Morse, “is to teach our people 
they have to get their feet wet. You get 
a terrifically lopsided view if you sit in 
Washington. You have to go out and see 
all the silly things people do when they 
get their hands on a piece of equipment. 
Our people are out in the field at least 
one-fourth of the time.” 


Ferocious Flower 


From the viewpoint of the honey bee, 
the alfalfa plant is noted for its truculent 
blossom. When the bee lights and sticks 
its head down into the bloom, the coiled 
stamen springs up and showers the insect 
with pollen. In so doing, it lands a terrific 
uppercut on the bee’s head. Thus laden 
with pollen, bees groggily travel from 
plant to plant and fertilize whole fields 
of alfalfa. 

University of Nebraska agronomists are 
now searching for new alfalfa strains 
which have less of a wallop, Roscoe 
Fleming reported this week in the mag- 
azine Crops and Soils. The reason: a 
falling off of the alfalfa-seed production 
which accounts for a considerable part 
of the state’s $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 
annual crop. 

Wild bees, it seems, take their beating 
in the spirit of good clean fun. But nectar- 
gathering tame bees have learned to 
sneak up on the flower from the side. 
They avoid the beating, but they also 
avoid the pollen. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: JoHN NANCE GARNER, pep- 
pery Vice President of the United States 
from 1933 to 1941; his 8lst at his ranch 
in Uvalde, Texas, Nov. 22. He enjoyed a 
birthday dinner of roast duck, although 
there was “a new buck in the deep 
freeze,” shot by “Cactus Jack” himself. 

>» Former Gov. WiLLt1AM H. (ALFALFA 
Britt) Murray of Oklahoma, now almost 
deaf and blind, received a check from a 
grateful state on his 80th birthday, Nov. 
21, in Oklahoma City. The check was 
part payment of the $4,000 Murray con- 
tributed in 1907 to keep the constitution- 
al convention going in Guthrie. 


Crashed: An American Airlines DC-6, 
near Love Field, Dallas, killing 28 of the 
45 persons aboard, in the latest of the 
recent series of heavy plane crashes. 


Died: WiLu1AM C. Murpuy, 51, publici- 
ty director of thé Republican National 
Committee since 1945 and a former 
newspaperman; of a heart ailment in 
Washington, Nov. 27. 

PWittiAM Henry Kinc, 85, Demo- 
cratic senator from Utah 1917—41 and 
an active member of the- Latter-Day 
Saints Church; in Salt Lake City, Nov. 
27. A self-styled Jeffersonian Democrat, 
King fought for states’ rights and against 
New Deal “big government.” 

> Birt (BOJANGLES) Rosinson, 71, the 
beloved, ageless perfectionist of tap 
dancing; of a heart ailment, in New York, 
Nov. 25. A top entertainer for 40 years, 
Robinson starred in such successes as 


“Blackbirds,” “The Little Colonel” (with 
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Bojangles: Beloved and ageless 


Shirley Temple), and “The Hot Mikado.” 
Most of the $3,000,000 Bojangles earned, 
he either gambled away or gave to chari- 
ty. The famous dancer existed mostly on 
vanilla ice cream. 

> GarRGANTUA, around 20, the 550- 
pound savage gorilla exhibited to mil- 
lions in his $10,000 air-conditioned cage 
by Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
circus; of double pneumonia, in Miami, 
Nov. 25. 
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If you copy ANYTHING typed, 
drawn or written, you need OZALID! 


In as little as 25 seconds, you 
(anyone can operate Ozalid) 
will have a dry, positive, ex- 
act duplicate of your origi- 
nal material! 

Ozalid copies can be used as 
masters to obtain more cop- 
ies! No proofreading ...no 
mistakes ...no delay! 








Don’t copy 


It’s Simple... 





It’s Quick... 





ve OZALID! 


Dept. 158, Johnson City, N. Y. 


Take any letter, sales report, 
form, drawing . . . anything 
typed, drawn or written. 
Put it next to a sheet of any 
Ozalid material (paper, plas- 
tic, cloth, black, blue, red, 
sepia) and then feed it into 
an Ozalid machine, 


You can make Ozalid cop- 
ies any length, and almost 
any width. You can make 
them directly from translu- 
cent material, and from 
opaque originals with an in- 
termediate step. 

Write today on your letter- 
head for FREE booklet which 
tells the full Ozalid story. 
Or consult your classified di- 
rectory for local distributor. 





A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 
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The General’s Biggest Battle 


In a large room walled in blond fumed 
oak on the 53rd floor of the RCA Build- 
ing in Rockefeller Center, New York, 
stands a gleaming, bare-topped desk. 
From it is run the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica—the largest enterprise of its kind in 
the world. Its eight subsidiaries and divi- 
sions are devoted to the art, science, and 
industry of mass communications. RCA 
owns the most extensive electronics lab- 
oratory in the world, the National Broad- 
casting Co., and patents which comprise 
the largest store of know-how for the 
manufacture of radio, television, and 
other electronic equipment. 

Behind the desk sits a stocky man with 
a wary, self-confident face and a com- 
pulsion for detail. He is David Sarnoff 
(see cover), who walked off an immi- 
grant ship in 1900 to become, 30 years 
later, RCA president and chief executive 
officer (upped to chairman of the board 
this year). 

After a quarter century of almost un- 
questioned dominance in his industry, 
Sarnoff, a second-world-war brigadier 
general, now is waging a bitter, stub- 
born war on three fronts. In recordings, 
radio broadcasting, and television he is 
being challenged by organizations with 
spirit, flexibility, and dash. The most 
bothersome of these are Columbia Broad- 
casting System and Columbia Records, 
both headed by William S. Paley. 

45 vs. 33%: The dizzy whirl which 
upset the record business started last 
winter. Following ten years of experi- 
menting, RCA Victor, an RCA subsid- 
iary, produced its 45-revolutions-per- 
minute record in the belief that the at- 
tractively colored, high-fidelity disks 
would displace the outmoded, inefficient 
78 rpm. This, RCA expected, would as- 
sure the company a commanding lead in 
a profitable industry. But Columbia beat 
Victor to the market with its own answer 
to the 78—the 33's-rpm long-playing (LP) 
record. 

The hoped-for triumph settled into 
bitter warfare. RCA Victor Red Seal rec- 
ords, once the hallmark of the best in 
classical music, were displaced in the 
prestige-!aden “longhair” field by Colum- 
bia LP’s. RCA, however, claims an im- 
portant victory in the mass-market popu- 
lar-music field; there was no reason to 
record a three-minute-long tune on an 
LP record capable of playing up to 25 
minutes when a smaller 45 rpm would do 
the job better and cheaper. (Columbia, 
however, has 7-inch LP’s for individual 
tunes.) Last summer the National Asso- 
ciation of Music Dealers voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of Columbia’s LP 
and against RCA’s 45 rpm. And three of 
the four major inc ependents—Decca, Lon- 
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don, and Mercury—elected to press the 
LP’s, while only Capitol agreeably made 
all three. 

For months RCA publicity men ad- 
amantly refused to admit the possibility 
of a setback; this fall they launched a 
smashing campaign—reportedly costing 
$2,000,000—to promote the 45s. Last 
week, however, a hesitant RCA spokes- 
man confirmed a long-standing trade ru- 
mor. RCA, he told NEwswEEk, was seri- 
ously considering abandoning its 45-only 
stand and making Columbia-developed 
LP records as well. The giant had appar- 
ently been forced to compromise. 

NBC vs. CBS: Simultaneously, RCA 
was being challenged by Columbia on 
another front. For 23 years the National 
Broadcasting Co., RCA’s wholly owned 
subsidiary, had skimmed the cream off 
radio talent and profits. Last year the 
wily, urbane Paley began fishing for NBC 
stars, baiting his hook with capital-gains 
deals. He would buy top entertainers as 
corporate properties, putting their owners 
in the 25 per cent capital-gains bracket 
and enabling them to avoid much higher 
income-tax levies. First to bite were Amos 
‘n’ Andy and Jack Benny. In their wake 
came Edgar Bergen, Red Skelton, and 
Burns and Allen. 

In an effort to recoup this talent loss, 
NBC spent more than $1,500,000 trying 


Sarnoff: Everything in RCA’s empire clears through the general 


out new programs. Its greatest hope was 
Hollywood Calling, an expensive, new- 
format giveaway, tailored and timed 
to cut into Benny’s audience. But the 
program pulled a puny 2.9-point Hooper 
listener rating; only a last-minute whirl 
to six points apparently saved it from 
year-end liquidation. It was hardly the 
answer to CBS and Benny that NBC had 
hoped for. 

The rest of the new programs were 
even more disappointing. Last week the 
Hooperating gave CBS four of the top 
five programs. In just a year CBS had 
completely turned the tables. 

Electronic vs. Mechanical: No- 
where was the battle more savagely and 
openly fought than on a third and new- 
est front—television. Since the war NBC 
had outstripped all competitors in com- 
mercial black-and-white televising, but 
the argument has now moved on to color 
television. Was the RCA or CBS system to 
be adopted as the standard? In a 20-foot- 
square room in a wartime Washington 
building where the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission was holding demonstra- 
tions of the two systems, angry outbursts 
by the rivals punctuated the sporadic 
showings (NEwswEEK, Oct. 24). 

By last week CBS clearly, if only for 
the moment, had the edge. Its mechanical 
scanner—a motor-operated whirling disk 
colored red, green, and blue—brought the 
colors in faithfully. RCA’s three-tube 
electronic device shifted shades with- 
out seeming sense. Like a crazed van 
Gogh or Gauguin, it took the color off 
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The principle of 
confining pressurized 
gas with a dry seal is 
not new. The Wiggins 
Dry Seal Gasholder, 
widely used in the 
Petroleum industry has 
a 15-year record of 
success. Balloons and 
dirigibles have stored 
Pressurized gases for 
many years. To find 
out exactly how 

this new adaptation of 
a tried and proved 
Principle can give you 
better gas storage 

at lower cost 

over the years, write 
General American, 
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by General American 


Eliminates operating costs 
Cuts maintenance needs 


After 12 years under actual operation conditions, 
the principle of using an absolutely dry, friction- 
less seal for the storage of chemical process gases 
has proved itself! The heart of the new Wiggins 
Gasholder—its permanent, strong flexible seal— 
eliminates the need for constant inspection and 
maintenance of seals. No chance of explosive or 
toxic mixtures accumulating outside the storage 
space. 


No water! No tar! Ne grease! 


The seal has a core of woven asbestos glass coat- 
ed on each side with synthetic rubber. It is gas- 
tight and impermeable. Because it has absolutely 
no liquid—nothing can evaporate and adulterate 
the gas. Nor can the seal itself evaporate — or 
freeze—or blow out. 


No heavy or complex rigging 


Since there is no water or other sealant liquid, 
the rollers, guides and delicate assemblies of or- 
dinary gasholders are unnecessary. The Wiggins 
Gasholder foundation is comparatively light be- 
cause there is no heavy water load to support. 


Operates at any pressure up to 20” of water. Not 
affected by heat, cold, ice, snow, wind, rain. Capac- 
ities from 1,000 to 10,000,000 cu. ft. Delivers gas dry, 
pure, undiluted. 





GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
District Offices: Buffalo * Cleveland « Dallas * Houston « Los Angeles 


New Orleans « New York ¢ Pittsburgh « St. Lovis ¢ San Francisco 
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the wrestlers’ trunks and spread it across 
their bodies and the gymnasium wall. 

RCA claimed, however, that the lim- 
its Of development for the CBS mecha- 
nism had just about been reached, where- 
as RCA’s electronic device had infinite 
possibilities for further refinement. The 
biggest RCA argument to the econumy- 
minded FCC: Color pictures sent by 
CBS cameras would not reproduce on 
current black and white sets without an 
expensive adapter. RCA’s color trans- 
missions would show up in black and 
white on standard sets. 

As the week ended, the FCC unhappi- 
ly confessed continued uncertainty, an- 
nounced that further tests would be post- 
poned until February, and asked the 
rivals to try out their sets on typical con- 
sumers. Whether the FCC would render 
judgment in February was doubtful. The 
correct decision, involving not only color 
but the complicated matter of rejiggering 
frequencies, might render obsolete cur- 
rent TV sets and subject the FCC to the 
wrath of present set owners. 

Meanwhile, the barrage of uninhibited 
press-agentry continued. The lead _ sen- 
tence from a sample CBS press release: 
“RCA ‘again is attempting to ride CBS's 
coattails in color television.” It might 
be hilarious were it not for a salient 
fact: At stake was a prize of at least 
$50,000,000. 

The system which won the competition 
would surely make that sum and more for 
its owners within a minimum of ten years 
after the adoption of color television. 
And so far RCA had not made a good 
showing. 

Thus jostled out of the serene con- 
templation of its realm, RCA fought last 
week to retain the top-dog spot. 

RCA‘’s Resources: In a battle for 
sales or prestige RCA has a head start. 
It is a formidable force and David Sar- 
noff is a shrewd general. The visible 
facts: 
> RCA has a quarter billion in assets and 
turned in a record profit of $24,000,000 
in 1948—$5,000,000 greater than the 
year before. And despite the fact that 
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Paley’s CBS is rocking RCA’s boat 


its television broadcasting outlay has 
been exceeding income by about $2,000,- 
000 a year, the day is not too far distant 
—perhaps it will come by 1952—when 
RCA will start cashing in on its huge 
video investment. 
> RCA owns eleven manufacturing plants 
employing 31,000 workers. 
> RCA maintains a vast laboratory at 
Princeton, N. J., covering 6 acres of floor 
space, where 300 scientists develop such 
devices as electron microscopes and the 
Ultrafax (a combination of television 
and facsimile), which can transmit a 
million words a minute. 
> RCA last year made and sold radar, 
radios and phonographs, television sets, 
movie sound equipment, record players, 
wireless senders, and vacuum tubes worth 
$264,000,000. 
> RCA’s two commercial wireless stations 
(RCA Communications, Inc.) reach into 
every part of the world; seventeen marine 
stations (Radiomarine Corp. of America) 
communicate with ships at sea. 

There are few Americans—including 
executives of Columbia—who are ever 
out of sight or sound of an RCA device. 


RCA 


Broadcasts tele- 
vision, radio 
(AM-FM); 
sells time. 


Scientific re- 

search in radio, 

television, and 
electronics. 


motion-picture equipment, phonographs, and records; en- 
gineering products, including electron microscopes and 


tubes; sound systems. 
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Manufactures, sells, 
and services RCA 
products in 
foreign markets. 


Ninety per cent of all important mass- 
communications devices—including radio 
and television sets—use RCA patents. 

RCA has had an affinity for the top- 
dog position from the time it was born. 
The corporation was founded at govern- 
ment request in 1919 when the United 
States feared that expansion of the Brit- 
ish-owned American Marconi Corp. 
would result in foreign domination of 
American wireless communications. 

In the Beginning: After Owen D. 
Young of the General Electric Co. agreed 
to buy out the British and set up an 
American counterpart, he found a new 
problem. Wireless patents were scattered 
among several companies; none could 
make a whole apparatus without infring- 
ing on another's patents and inviting a 
lawsuit. If radio were to progress, a com- 
mon patent pool had to be set up. Young 
sold the idea to others in the field, and 
RCA was born as the chosen instrument 
of GE, American Tel. & Tel., Westing- 
house, and the United Fruit Co.* 

By 1926 the very excuse for RCA’s 
creation threatened its existence. Inde- 
pendent companies had entered the field 
and were screaming that RCA was a 
monopoly, impeding the advance of radio. 
The Federal Trade Commission was fill- 
ing volumes with testimony. So the cor- 
poration then came up with an answer: 
Without impairing its dominant position 
in the industry, RCA would go out of its 
way to foster competition. For a fee— 
originally 7.5 per cent and now a max- 
imum of 2 per cent of the nianufacturer’s 
price for his product—RCA agreed to 
turn over its patents to all comers. They 
would be free to compete with RCA. 

The results vindicated RCA’s policy. 
Not only did it still the cry of monopoly 
but the sale of patents proved profitable. 

Today, when the RCA laboratories 
come up with a new device, the licensees 
are told about it as swiftly as RCA’s own 





*United Fruit’s curious entry into wireless com- 
munications was the result of its business as a banana 
shipper. To ensure that the perishable fruit would not 
be brought to the docks for loading too soon or tov 
late, United Fruit designed and built a system ol 
communications between its ships and plantations. 
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manufacturing division. This keeps RCA 
on its toes; it also gives the corporation 
the appearance of a house divided against 
itself. Salesmen and jobbers for the 
schizophrenic RCA occasionally mutter 
something like this: “We discover the 
new gimmick and they [the licensee-com- 
petitors] beat our brains out with it.” 

Immigrant Boy: Much of the credit 
for RCA’s subtle, almost paradoxical strat- 
egy and its agility at survival goes to 
Sarnoff. At 58 he still clutches the life- 
lines and destinies of the corporation 
tightly—perhaps too tightly—in his de- 
termined fists. 

Sarnoff started learning how to get 
ahead at the age of 9 as an immigrant 
just landed in America. He might well 
have become another inhabitant of the 
slum and sweatshop; instead he grabbed 
at whatever opportunity the school and 
East Side settlement house offered. By 
17 he was a junior operator in the Mar- 
coni Wireless Telegraph Co. and posses- 
sor of one of the fastest sending “fists” 
in the business. ° 

At 18 he voluntarily exiled himself 
for two years to a lonely wireless office 
on Nantucket Island off the Massachu- 
setts coast. Other operators shunned the 
spot; Sarnoff saw the chance to learn 
more about wireless telegraphy, for the 
island post had a good technical library. 

The spartan regime had compensa- 
tions. It brought Sarnoff the coveted job 
of wireless operator in the new station 
in the Wanamaker Building in New York. 
There on April 14, 1912, he heard his 
receiver tap out the memorable message: 
“S. S. Titanic ran into iceberg. Sinking 
fast.” For 72 hours, while relatives of 
passengers hung over his shoulder, he 
took down the story of the tragedy. By 
Presidential order, every wireless send- 
ing station in the nation closed down so 
Sarnoff could catch the faint signals. 

Three years later Sarnoff had become a 
largish wheel in a growing industry; he 
was assistant traffic manager of Marconi. 
His appointment as commercial manager 
of RCA when the corporation was 
founded in 1919 was inevitable. 

“You see,” said Owen D. Young one 
evening in 1946 when the nation’s great 
assembled to honor Sarnoff’s 40 years in 
radio, “David had sensitive ears . . . His 
ears were sensitive to the scientists.” 

The *“Musie Bex*: Radio in 1915 had 
not yet found its voice. Its language was 
dots and dashes, not the sound of man or 
music. It was a useful device, but it did 
not bring pleasure, knowledge, or soap 
opera into the home. That year David 
Sarnoff wrote a prophetic memo to his 
boss: “I have in mind a plan . . . which 
would make radio a household utility 
. . . The idea is to bring music into the 
house by wireless . . . The box can be 
placed on a table in the parlor or living 
room. There should be no difficulty in 
receiving music perfectly when trans- 
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POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 


chairs for all office workers. 


i FREE BOOKLET: Write for a copy of “Posture Seating Makes Sense.” This booklet 
' explains in detail the comfort and efficiency benefits of Harter posture chairs. It’s yours 
for the asking. Write today to Harter Corporation, 312 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 


Put Harter’s executive posture chair at 
the top of your Christmas shopping list, 
and give it to yourself! Nothing else 
you can buy will add so much to your 
comfort in the office. 


This chair helps you sit in erect and 
healthful posture. It eliminates backache 
and fatigue caused by poor posture. 

The deep seat and curved-to-fit back rest 
are quickly and easily adjustable to your 
own measurements. Thick cushions of 
soft foam rubber provide restful, resilient 
support. Luxurious and long-wearing 
mohair fabric upholstery comes in many 


attractive deep-tone and pastel colors. 


Ask your Harter dealer to install a posture 
chair on trial— without ‘cost or obligation, 
Ask him, too, for a free trial of a 
stenographic model for your secretary. 
Harter makes a complete line of posture 











































Financing a way of lite 


As a citizen of the United States, you share in enjoyment 
of the world’s highest living standards. Your advantages 
include public improvements and services beyond com- 
parison with those of any other country...made possible 
in great measure by the sale of state and municipal bonds 
through this nation’s investment banking system. 

State and municipal bonds totaling close to 51% bil- 
lion dollars were underwritten in the period 1910-1949 
by Halsey, Stuart alone, or by groups which it headed 
singly or with others. These bonds represented over 
2200 separate issues and originated in all of the 48 states. 

Attendant on this contribution to the nation’s well- 
being has been the service of Halsey, Stuart in providing 
advantageous outlets to investors for their surplus funds. 
Our latest municipal offering list is available on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 - 35 











































REPRESENTATIVE 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
State of California 
24% Veterans Welfare Bonds 
Sanitary District of Chicago, Ill. 
24% Construction Bonds 
State of Connecticut 
1%% University Bldg. Bonds 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
1%% Sewer Bonds 
Nashville, Tennessee 
% Street, Alley & Sewer Bonds 
New York City,New York 
3% Various Purposes Bonds 
State of North Carolina 
14% & 144% Road Bonds 
School Dist. of Philadelphia, Penna. 
2% Bonds 
Roanoke, Virginia 
2% Various Purposes Bonds 
Seattle, Washington 
3% Light & Power Rev. Bonds 
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Wireless operator Sarnoff on Nantucket Island, 1908 


mitted within a radius of 25 to 50 miles. 
Baseball scores can be transmitted.” 

The idea was shelved. When it came up 
again five years later, Sarnoff made an- 
other prophecy. The “music box” could 
be made to sell for $75, he said. Then 
he forecast sales for the first three years 
of output. Sarnoff’s estimates and what 
actually happened: 


Year Estimate RCA Sales 
1922 $ 7,500,000 $11,000,000 
1923 22,500,000 22,500,000 
1924 45,000,000 50,000,000 


In 1929, when Dr. Vladimir Zworykin, 
inventor of the iconoscope (camera eye) 
and kinescope (TV viewing tube), was 
rebuffed in seeking money from indus- 
trialists, he went to Sarnoff, then execu- 
tive vice president of RCA. Sarnoff lis- 
tened to Zworykin for half an hour and 
asked: “What will it cost to develop the 
idea?” 

“About $100,000.” 

“All right,” said Sarnoff, “it’s worth it.” 

Since that day RCA has poured more 
than $50,000,000 into television and the 
broadcasting end is still a year or two 
away from the break-even point. 

*B.S.*: There are few personal anec- 
dotes about Sarnoff, and none of his 
associates cares to repeat them. He is an 
austere figure—respected and _ feared. 
None of the top brass in RCA calls Sar- 
noff by his first name; a few intimates 
are reputed to call him “D.S.” The oth- 
ers are careful to say “General.” 

To the boy from Minsk, Russia, the 
brigadier general's star he carried on his 
shoulder while serving as communications 
consultant for SHAEF means a great 
deal. His hunger for kudos is still unsati- 
ated. A newspaper repoit of a Sarnoff 
speech—they are frequent and range the 
whole spectrum 0° :\‘ence and its mean- 
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ing to man—is carefully read by the RCA 
chief and his respectful staff. 

The pursuit of money as such is not 
Sarnoff’s major occupation. His $200,000 
annual salary, while large, is not uncom- 
mon in a company the size of RCA. 

The growing recognition that he is an 
elder statesman of industry, his success- 
ful arbitration of several New York 
strikes, and the title occasionally given 
him of “Father of Television” are the 
kind of tribute he treasures most. He 
has a firm, parental attitude toward his 
industry. “In a big ship sailing an un- 
charted sea,” Sarnoff once declared, “one 
fellow needs to be on the bridge to make 
sure the ship doesn’t hit a rock. I am 
that fellow.” 

Despite this Olympian note, Sarnoff 
remains a keen competitor. Last May at 
the RCA stockholders’ meeting dealing 





with the subject of-CBS raids on NBC 
talent, he permitted himself a dry, re- 
vealing aside: “Leadership built up over 
the years on a foundation of solid service 
cannot be snatched overnight by buying 
a few high-priced comedians. Leadership 
is not a laughing matter.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Incomes: The Federal Reserve Board 
reported that consumers during the third 
quarter of the year had spent 93.1 per 
cent of their income after taxés, com- 
pared with 92.3 a year ago. The FRB 
said this willingness to spend was a big 
help in cushioning the midyear economic 
bump. 

Taxes: Tax collections held up despite 
the steel and coal strikes and the mid- 
year dip. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
disclosed that receipts during the period 
from July through October totaled $11,- 
748,000,000, or 1 per cent ahead of a 
year ago. 

Trend: The National Association of 
Purchasing Agents predicted that the 
business trend in the next two months 
would be a recovery of October-Novem- 
ber losses rather than a resumption of 
the August-September upswing. 

Outlook: Federal Reserve Board gov- 
ernor Marriner S. Eccles told Congress 
the business outlook spelled short-lived 
inflation followed by long-term deflation. 
Some inflation signs: (1) crop supports, 
(2) next year’s $2,800,000,000 veterans’ 
insurance dividend, (3) the expected 
$5,000,000,000 Federal deficit, and (4) 
the rising trend in wages, bank and con- 
sumer credit, state and municipal debts, 
housing credits on low down payments, 
and pension plans. 

One-Syllable Words: Sir Stafford Cripps 
summarized _ Britain’s finances’ in an 
after-dinner speech: “Your income is 
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NBC Vice President Sarnoff (left) in 1926 with M. H. Aylesworth, then 
head of NBC, and Owen D. Young, chairman of GE and father of RCA 
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icine for a welcome change, 


Rum ’n’ Cider Punch... 
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America’s school children and their teachers 
know what it takes to make traffic safe! 


The same kind of caution among all of us would prevent many street and highway accidents! 


ge it easy” is one important 
first step toward real traffic 
accident prevention in any com- 
munity. 

Police departments, the nation 
over, urge pedestrians to “take it 
easy” when they step off the curb— 
advise drivers to “take it easy” 
when they step on the gas. 

Too few of us, perhaps, pay 
enough heed to the suggestion— 
but America’s youngsters of grade- 
school age very definitely do. Their 
record is a splendid one. 


A record to be proud of 
National Safety Council figures 
show a decrease of 30% in the traf- 
fic death rate in the 5-14 age group 
since safety teaching in the schools 
began. 

Enlightened school systems de- 


serve everyone’s gratitude for in- 
troducing traffic safety instruction 
programs. 

Teachers themselves, often at a 
sacrifice of leisure time, organize 
and supervise schoolboy andschool- 
girl traffic safety patrols. 

Children take to the idea of acci- 
dent prevention with a zest, when 
they’re given a continuing respon- 
sibility for putting it into practice. 

The good work is even extending 
into the high schools now. More 
and more courses of driving instruc- 
tion are being instituted. 


New pace-setters needed 
Thoughtful Americans realize, of 
course, that it’s the grown-ups of 
the nation, as well as the young- 
sters, who should be striving to 
cut the accident rate. 


The time has come for every indi- 
vidual to play a personal part in re- 
ducing street and highway mishaps. 


Everyone can do something 
One urgent need is for more in- 
telligent, more considerate, more 
co-operative driving and walking. 
The result inevitably will be fewer 
accidents and a smoother flow of 
vehicles through congested areas. 

As part of this nation’s life and 
traditions for nearly 98 years, 
Studebaker feels confident that 
American initiative and resource- 
fulness can and will effectively cope 
with the traffic accident problem. 


STUDEBAKER 


Serving America with soundly built 
transportation vehicles since 1852 
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£500 a year [$1,400], of which 2250 
is a [Marshall-plan] allowance from a 
wealthy relative. You find you can hard- 
ly live on £500 without running into 
debt. What are you going to do the year 
after next when the £250 allowance 
stops? The answer is to work like any- 
thing to bridge the gap, or starve your- 
self and your family.” 

Pensions: Joseph A. Beirne, president 
of the CIO Communications Workers, 
said he would file charges of unfair labor 
practices against the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. AT&T on Nov. 16 
raised the minimum pensions for 65- 
year-old workers with twenty years’ serv- 
ice from $50 to $100 a month, without 
consulting the union, which was negotiat- 
ing a contract with the company. The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer commented that 
the union leaders “don’t want the mem- 
bers to receive any benefits except from 
their hands.” 

Tailor-Made: The Sunroc Refrigeration 
Co. told a Congressional subcommittee 
that many of the specifications in an 
Army contract for water coolers—won by 
Westinghouse—had been lifted ‘straight 
from Westinghouse sales literature. The 
Army’s red-faced explanation: This hap- 
pened to be the “best definition.” The 
government had used it in earlier con- 
tracts, and at least ten other manufac- 
turers had made bids on the coolers. 

Pork: The American Meat Institute re- 
ported that record peacetime hog mar- 
ketings have caused a 9 to 12 per cent 
drop in prices of pork chops, whole 
hams, and sliced bacon within the past 
month. 

Autos: General Motors trimmed about 
$25 off the price of its Hydra-Matic trans- 
mission—optional on Pontiacs, Oldsmo- 
biles, and Cadillacs. 

Prices: The British Board of Trade 
urged manufacturers to quote dollar 
prices on goods for the United States. 


BUSINESS 


“American importers do not understand 
our system” of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, the board warned, and “see no 
reason to try.” 

People: The Census Bureau chalked up 
a new landmark for-the population of 
the United States: 150,000,000 plus. 


LABOR: 


Global Price of Potatoes 


How many hours must a man work 
to earn enough money to buy 5 pounds 
of potatoes, a dozen eggs, or a pound of 
beef? For any American who might imag- 
ine that his foreign counterpart in the 
semi-socialist and labor economies of 
Western Europe and in Communist Rus- 
sia works less and gets more, the answer 
was spread on the record last week. It 
came separately from both the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (see chart) and the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 

In the American free-enterprise sys- 
tem, said the BLS, the American earns 
a pound of beef with 30 minutes of work. 
Despite subsidies and price controls in 
foreign lands, the same pound of beef 
costs the British worker 40 minutes, the 
Russian 4 hours and 14 minutes. In the 
nineteen countries the BLS surveyed, 
only Australians, living in a subsidized 
economy, can get their beef for less work 
than Americans. A pound of bread costs 
6 minutes of work in the United States, 5 
minutes in England (where subsidies cut 
the cost), and 25 minutes in Russia. Five 
pounds of potatoes cost the American 
laborer 9 minutes, the.Briton 15 minutes, 
the Russian 30 minutes. 

Outfitting the wife with dress, shoes, 
aud hose, reported the conference board’s 
Management Record, takes 13 hours of 
work in New York. In Britain, the hus- 
band must labor for 35 hours. Another 
exan ‘le of how the British worker fares 
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IF YOU EVER HAD 
TO MEET A PAYROLL 


... what 


HENRY HAZLITT 





says each 
week is 


important to you 


E ach week in NEWSWEEK Henry Haz- 
litt speaks for business. As the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor puts it: “He is 
saying a lot of things that ought to be 
said that are just common sense.” 


Hazlitt’s signed ‘Business Tides’ col- 
umn airs the problems and the chal- 
lenges facing businessmen... corporate 
taxation, financing, labor legislation, 
high break-even points, market read- 
justments, and a host of other consid- 
erations. 


That is why industry's progressive 
executives appreciate Hazlitt’s watch- 
ful eye, and match their own observa- 
tions against his significant viewpoint. 


Hazlitt and " Business Tides” is another 
reason for NEWSWEEK's climb in cir- 
culation to more than 800,000—high- 
est in its history. 


NEWSWEEK 
THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 
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APODICTIC 


To be convinced that a hotel 
can be expansive 
without being 
expensive, 
pay usa 
visit. 









CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
1130 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
Ownership-Management for more than 50 years 





* 
Wits on your company letterhead for our new industrial brochure. 
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Number Il suecess story 
... Louisiana 


The whole country has grown fast in the last two decades 
. . » The Southeastern section has grown at a faster rate than 
the rest of the country . . . And Louisiana has grown at a still 
faster rate than any state in the Southeastern section. 


This development in Louisiana is the result of tapping new 
and great resources—natural and human, plus the demands of 
war to quicken natural growth. To all that add an adequate 
supply of willing and healthy workers. Once only a great agri- 
cultural and trading state, Louisiana now has become a great 
industrial state. 


It has balanced its economy, added new markets to old ones, 
and is pointing the way to vast new development. It has hooked 
up 7300 miles of navigable waterways in its own borders to its 
transportation system and thus opened a five-lane highway 
from the great Mississippi Valley to the world.* 


Investigate the new Louisiana. Learn for yourself the sali- 
ent business facts that tie up this amazing story of development. 
They have been summarized and illustrated in a fast-reading 
booklet “Why Industry Moves to Louisiana”. A request from 
you on your company letterhead will get you a copy by return 
mail, Please address Louisiana State Department of Commerce 
and Industry, Baton Rouge. Louisiana wants you to share in 


her success! 
*Inland freight rates to Gulf Ports 

from the Mid-Continent Area are 

less than those to North Atlantic 

ports. 


LOVELY, LIVELY 


Dep't. of Commerce and Industry, Baton Rouge 4, La. Dep't. N2 
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under his Labor government: To get a 
3-cubic-foot electric refrigerator the Lon- 
doner must put in 686 hours; in capitalist 
New York a refrigerator twice as large 
takes about one-fifth as much working 
time. 


ENTERPRISE: 


Monongahela Man 


When the depression struck in the 
*30s, one of the worst-hit areas was the 
Upper Monongahela Valley, in Northern 
West Virginia. By 1934 four years of bad 
times had reduced the section to a state 
bordering on economic chaos. 

The Interior Department reported that 


Spurr: Enlightened selfishness 


92 areas in ten counties of West Virginia 
were “stranded,” without funds, work, 
or even hope. Annual income per farm 
in the section was averaging $351, com- 
pared with the national figure of $754. 
Some 55 per cent of the farms were listed 
as delinquent in taxes. 

More than 31,600 families were on re- 
lief. Mining, which had occupied about 
22 per cent cf the working population, 
was practically closed down. 

That was the situation when, early in 
1935, Arthur C. Spurr, 45-year-old assist- 
ant to the president of the West Penn 
Electric Co., was made president of the 
Monongahela Power Co., a West Penn 
subsidiary. 

Spurr had done some pencil work and 
found that on the average, every $100 
worth of business done in the valley 
brought the power company about $1.25 
for use of its facilities. On this basis, he 
went to work. 

He announced that the Monongahela 
Power Co. was committing itself to a 
policy of “enlightened selfishness, a pro- 
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gram dedicated to a firm belief that when 
our customers prosper our business in- 
creases.” 

First, the Upper Monongahela Valley 
Association was set up, composed mostly 
of publishers and editors of valley news- 
papers. The power company created a 
special division of its own, called the 
Territorial Development Department. 
Both set out to push the area’s agricul- 
ture, industry, commercial service, recrea- 
tion, and housing. 

Dairy farming, for example, had dwin- 
dled to the point where Monongahela 
farms weren't even producing enough 
milk for the valley’s needs. First with 
pedigreed bulls and later with artificial 
insemination, dairy herds were steadily 
built up until there was a milk surplus. 
With this as an attraction, a milk com- 
pany built a plant in the valley to pro- 
duce condensed milk. Annual farm in- 
come is now averaging $1,450, almost five 
times the old depression rate. 

Switching to the industrial side, Spurr 


_and his aides brought in more than 


twenty new businesses and helped the es- 
tablished ones to get back on their feet. 
The result: Payrolls have been increased 
by at least $60,000,000 a year in the last 
seven years. 

This week Arthur C. Spurr received a 
bit of recognition for his work in West 
Virginia. Before the 70th annual conven- 
tion of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers in New York, he proudly 
accepted the society’s Henry Gantt Medal 
for “distinguished achievement in indus- 
trial management as a service to the com- 
munity.” To the award, the Upper Mo- 
nongahela Valley could well add “amen.” 


RESOURCES: 


Labrador’s Ore 


American steel companies, faced with 
dwindling domestic supplies of high- 
grade iron ore, have long been watching 
exploration of a reportedly fabulous new 
ore field in Labrador. This week six of 
them took the plunge and acquired an 
option on development of the area. 

Wheeling, Armco, Republic, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube, National Steel, and 
the Hanna Coal & Ore Corp. joined a 
group of interlocked Canadian firms, 
headed by the Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines, Ltd. The principal job 
ahead—exclusive of further exploration— 
will be the construction of a 360-mile 
railroad into the barren, bitter country to 
bring out the ore. The cost of this and 
other developments is estimated between 
$150,000,000 and $200,000,000. 

The willingness of American compa- 
nies to step into such a huge investment 
was best explained by the trade maga- 
zine Iron Age. Reporting on this season’s 
Labrador exploration, Iron Age said that 
the region’s “total iron-ore reserves” are 
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OUR BUSINESS IS IMPROVING YOUR BUSINESS 


York Equipment and York Service can create More sales 
and Bigger profits for you—consider the Super Market! 





1—CERTIFIED MAINTE- 
NANCE exclusive York plan 
_ feduces operating costs. 





4—FLAKICE MACHINES for 
attractive icing of vegeta- 
ble, fowl, and fish displays. 


5— AUTOMATIC ICE MAK- 
ERS provide clean, clear 
cubes and abundant crushed 
ice where and when needed. 


WHAT makes customers of some stores 
buy more and buy mere often? It’s either 
better service, greater convenience, increased 
comfort or all three. 

York Equipment can help put your busi- 
ness on a more profitable basis. In the typi- 
cal super market above, consider how each 
York Unit plays its part in increasing effi- 
ciency, comfort and convenience, thereby 
attracting new customers who tend to make 
all purchases where shopping is comfortable. 

From giant Turbo Refrigeration Systems 
to tiny % h.p. Hermetically-Sealed Com- 
pressors...from spacious Frozen Food Cab- 








2—YORKAIRE ROOM CON- 
DITIONERS for cool comfort 
in single offices and rooms. 


6—FROZEN FOOD CABI- 
NETS for storage of reserve 
stocks of all frozen foods. 












3—CONDENSING UNITS 
and UNIT COOLERS for re- 
frigerated storage of meats, 
fish, poultry, vegetables, etc. 
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7—YORKAIRE CONDITION- 
ING for cool. comfort and 
improved conditions in 
sales areas, rest rooms. 


inets to magical Automatic Ice Makers that 
make both cube and crushed ice in unlimited 
quantities ... every York Product is a profit 
builder. Furthermore, York’s exclusive and 
time-tested program of Certified Mainte- 
nance—a priceless service—is available to 
insure continuous efficient operation of any 
of this equipment. 

A visit to your nearest York Dealer will 
show you how York Products can improve 
your business through added efficiency, 
comfort, economy and service. Consult your 
classified directory and get in touch with 
him today. York Corporation, York, Pa. 


PIONEERS IN INVENTION AND DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1874 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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BUSINESS — 


now estimated to be “355,000,000 gross 
tons.”* And “so far,” said the magazine, 
“the proven ore represents only outcrop- 
pings and does not include large-scale 
drilling.” 





PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Handy Hack Saw: The Ziskind Co., 
Inc., of New York is importing an Eng- 
lish hack saw shaped like a long-barreled 
target pistol. The blade extends beyond 
the “muzzle” of the frame, allowing for 
any depth of cut and for intricate work 
which cannot be handled by a conven- 
tional hack saw. 

Foot-Pedal Flusher: The iain 
Products Co., New York, is making a 
pedal-and-rod device which converts any 
hand-flushed toilet into a foot-operated 
mechanism. The manufacturer says the 
pedal can be easily installed in any type 
of flooring and requires no plumbing 
connections, 

Crested Keys: Jewelcrest Industries, 
Inc., Chicago, has come up with auto- 
mobile key blanks which carry the crest 
of the car in which they are used. They 
will be available in silver, bronze, and 
gold. 

Paint Without Odor: The Keystone 
Varnish Co., Brooklyn, claims to have de- 
veloped an odorless interior paint with an 
oil base. It may be used on walls, ceil- 
ings, and woodwork. 
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*One iron-ore expert noted that current exploration 
estimates for the Labrador discovery are easily on a 
par with early estimates made of the Mesabi ore 
range in Minnesota, the world’s biggest producer. 





The Air Compressor with the <sasttee<= 
for Mynheer Pieter! 


Talk about sign language. Here’s one sign that’s universal 
—the familiar ‘“‘wings”’ trademark of Worthington. From 
South African diamond mines to Scandinavian shipyards, 
business men know that the Worthington ‘‘wings” 
stand for the finest in air compressors—ranging from 
small verticals to huge horizontals. And for many other 
machines (see page opposite) to serve farm, factory and town, 
you, too—in Melbourne or Minneapolis—can benefit from 
Worthington’s century-proved dependability 
in manufacturing and engineering. Investigate the line with 
the “‘wings”’ trademark—sign of value around the world. 
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wo years ago our government 

made the mistake of supposing that 
it could buy European recovery merely 
by pouring dollars into Europe and not 
even insisting in return on the mini- 
mum reforms needed to make recovery 
possible. Slowly, by the pressure of 
events, our ECA officials have them- 
selves come to realize that 
lasting European recovery 
can come only from the ef- 
forts of Europe itself. They 
know we cannot continue to 
give new blood transfusions 
forever. The chronic Euro- 
pean hemorrhage is brought 
about by the policies of 
European governments. It 
will stop only when those 
policies are abandoned. 

As evidence that our government 
finally recognizes this, the speech of 
Paul G. Hoffman before the Council of 
Economic Cooperation on Oct. 31 was 
encouraging. But from asking too lit- 
tle, he now seems to be asking too 
much. Instead of insisting on the 
practicable, he seems to be demanding 
the utopian. 

No less than sixteen times in his 


“integration” of Western Europe. But 
precisely what does “integration” 
mean? Hoffman left this vague—so 
vague that European officials can in- 
terpret it as meaning much or little. 
He implied, however, that it was very 
far-reaching. He set up the “single 
market of 150,000,000 consumers” in 
the United States as the model to be 
duplicated for the 270,000,000 con- 
sumers of Western Europe. A “single 
market” of this kind implies nothing 
less than the political federation or 
unification of Europe. 

It is not surprising that European 
statesmen look on this proposal with 
serious misgivings. What would our 
own feelings be if we were suddenly 
asked to “integrate” our economy with 
those of Canada and Mexico—or with 
those of Western Europe? 


‘is that in asking for the visionary 
we will not even get the possible. 
To halt its present trade deficit and 
cure its general economic sickness, it 
is not necessary for Europe to adopt an 
“integration” of a type and degree that 
it never knew before in its history, 


ie danger of the Hoffman proposal 











address he called for the economic. 


Instead of ‘Integration’ 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


even when its was most stable and 
prosperous. It need merely return to 
the economic policies that it practiced 
as a matter of course through most of 
the nineteenth century and adhered 
to in large part even through the 30s. 

I would begin to sound utopian my- 
self if I were to suggest that Europe 
think now of going back to 
the international gold stand- 
ard. The European record 
of recent years does not 
make such a course easy. 
But it is important to re- 
member that when each 
European country made it 
the central object of | its 
monetary policy to keep on 
the gold standard at the 
parity it had _ previously 
adopted, there was necessarily that 
“coordination of domestic financial 
policies” that Paul Hoffman now calls 
for. No country could stay on the gold 
standard if it embarked on an inde- 
pendent policy of inflation. As long as 
each country’s own currency unit was 
kept convertible into a fixed weight of 
gold, it was necessarily freely con- 
vertible also, at a fixed rate, into all 
other gold currencies. 


HE international gold standard was 

the greatest adventure in economic 
“integration” that the world has ever 
seen. Combined with free trade or 
even with moderate tariffs, it turned 
the world in effect into a single market. 

It may be too much to expect a re- 
turn to gold immediately. But it is 
not too much for American taxpayers 
to expect, in return for the dollars they 
are daily being forced to pour into 
Europe, insistence by our ECA offi- 
cials on at least three minimum re- 
forms: balanced budgets, the end of 
artificial cheap-money policies, and 
the abolition of exchange control. The 
first two reforms would halt the infla- 
tion that is undoing all our sacrifices 
for European stability. The third 
would allow a reasonable flow of trade, 
end the dollar shortage, and halt the 
trend to totalitarianism. 

But it would be inconsistent and 
ridiculous for us to demand even these 
reforms as long as we ourselves are 
heading for a deficit of more than 
$5,000,000,000 and persisting in a 
recklessly inflationary cheap-money 
policy. 
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Theres more worth 
in Worthington 


equipment to serve the 
people by bringing them... 






TO ai a 
condensers + steam tur- 
bines + feedwater deaerators + water 
treatment + engines + pumps « electric generators 
* motors » steam-jet ejectors + speed change gears. 


- 


Ss 








Blue Brute compressors 
* air tools * pumps * mixers + pavers. 





Worthite anti-corrosive pumps «+ 
steam-jet ejectors + water treatment + compressors 
* steam turbines + motors + Multi-V-Drives + speed 
change gears. 


P MQW a S a = 


= 


Steam turbines « engines « air conditioning » pumps 
* compressors « motors « electric generators + 
refrigeration « water treatment. 


GET IN ToucH with our nearest 
office to learn how Worthington can 
serve you. Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 
New Jersey. 


WORTHINGTON 


—— 


ELD. 
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PUERTO RICO’S 
LARGEST SELLING 























Don Q—the Prestige 
Rum—gives all your fa- 
vorite drinks an incom- 
porable flavor. To 
highballs, cocktails 
and punches, it brings 

a Golden Touch 
you'll find irresist- 
ible, unforgettable, 


86 Proof 






Schieffelin & Co, 
New York 3, N.Y. « Importers since 1794 
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BASEBALL: 
Magnate by Surprise 


In his quiet way, the 45-year-old Ellis 
Ryan has clearly been a man to try any- 
thing once. As a kid, at Shaw High in 
Cleveland and the Irving School in Tarry- 
town, N.Y., he played six sports and made 
the Irving baseball team as a first baseman 
even after the coach had recommended 
that he stick to tennis. During the last 
war he started out in the Air Force as a 
lieutenant in 1942 and, a year and a half 
later, switched to the OSS, took com- 
mando training, finished up as a lieuten- 
ant colonel, and received the Legion of 
Merit for his work in the China-Burma- 
India theater. A 

His Cleveland insurance firm, situated 


SPORTS 





ment banker, “why not buy the Cleveland 
Indians?” After thinking it over, Ryan 
liked the idea. So did some companions. 
By September, Ryan and a syndicate of 
six friends were ready to talk business 
with Bill Veeck, president and one-third 
owner of the Indians, a man whose pro- 
motional ingenuity had transformed the 
club from a dowdy property in 1946 to 
world champions and a record box-office 
draw (2,260,627 paid admissions at 
home) in 1948. From Veeck, with the co- 
operation of his stockholding associates in 
Chicago, could be obtained the control- 
ling interest in the organization. 
Action: The first thing Veeck gave 
Ryan, however, was.a disappointment. 
“T’ve got so many offers now,” Veeck said, 
“that I can’t promise I'll even see you.” 
But the others didn’t move fast enough to 
suit Veeck, typically restless after success 





Veeck (right) signs away Cleveland club to Ryan 


in the swank suite above the Cleveland 
Arena (which he helped build), reputed- 
ly does half a million dollars’ worth of 
business in a year, but that doesn’t keep 
him from being active in the Cleveland 
A.C., The Country Club, and the Buck- 
eye Retrievers Club. A 6-footer with ram- 
rod back, close-cropped gray hair, and 
friendly, deep-set eyes, he likes duck 
hunting and loves to watch hockey. 

In baseball he began following the 
Cleveland Indians in the days of Tris 
Speaker but couldn’t say that the game 
aroused him as much as hockey. He held 
a season box for the Indians’ home games, 
but he wasn’t certain to be there unless 
an important contest was on. Consequent- 
ly, the proposition put to him by a lunch- 
eon companion one day last July made 
him, at first, laugh incredulously. 

“Ellis,” said Bert McDonald, invest- 


International 


and reportedly needing money for his 
personal affairs. On Oct. 20 the flamboy- 
ant, tie-hating Veeck finally sat down 
with Ryan, a retiring man partial to con- 
servative pin-stripe suits and modest ties. 

Last week, for the heady sum of 
$2,200,000—one million of it in a bank 
loan—Ryan’s syndicate bought out Veeck’s 
group, with Ryan replacing Veeck as club 
president. Ryan promised the new gen- 
eral manager, Hank Greenberg, a free 
hand but apparently had some distinct 
ideas on how the club would be’ run: 
“We'll be somewhere between the ex- 
tremes of the Alva Bradley regime [own- 
ers until 1946] and Veeck.” 

Out of the deal Veeck got the better 
part of half a million dollars and a 
$1,000,000 law suit from Jack Harris 
of Cleveland, one of the disappointed 
bidders. 


Newsweek 
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BASKETBALL: 


Good Will at $1 a Mile 


They were the first American college 
basketball team ever to tour Brazil, and 
for a while some members of the Uni- 
versity of Utah squad fervently regretted 
it. “During the first few days,” one player 
observed, “we ran for latrines faster than 
we did for basketballs.” For the remain- 
der of a three-week, 20,000-mile junket 
designed to promote good will and show 
Brazilians a thing or two (at a cost of 
$20,000 to Brazilians), the Utes laid off 
local water and milk. 

They loaded up on fresh orange juice 
and guarand, Brazil’s popular drink (“It 
tastes like carbonated apple juice and 
it’s very good”), fine steaks, and meat 
dishes, but that didn’t altogether re- 
move food as a menace to good will. 
“Brazilians,” Acting Captain Glenn Dug- 
gins felt impelled to say, “would be fine 
if they just quit cooking vegetables in 
crankcase oil.” 

Assistant coach and trainer Pete Couch 
tried to do something about it but wound 
up feeling frustrated. “Here I am,” he 
grumped, “7,500 miles from home and 
teaching chefs how to poach an egg— 
and when the course is completed I find 
them putting the eggs on oil-fried toast 
that the boys can’t get down.” 

Loeal Hazards: At two of their stops, 
after they began playing on Nov. 3, 
the Americans had to get accustomed to 
outdoor cement courts. At Belo Hori- 
zonte, Coach Vedal Peterson had to re- 
quest that spectators be restrained from 
setting off firecrackers—“a standard pro- 
cedure but a mighty unnerving one.” 
Brazilians also interrupted the game fre- 
quently to inspect player Bill Hutchison’s 
eyes, equipped with the first pair of con- 
tact lenses ever seen there. 

Out in the hinterlands Utah encount- 
ered nothing but zone defenses and got 
through them easily with fast breaks and 
one-handed shots. But in Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo the tourists found it eas- 
ier to understand why basketball has be- 
come second only to soccer as Brazil's 
leading sport. 

Opposing teams there were backed by 
wealthy athletic clubs and furnished with 
handsome courts. Peterson, who has de- 
voted 29 coaching years to sizing up 
talent, concluded: “They need coaching— 
[ understand they don’t start playing 
until they get out of school—yet I saw 
plenty of players I'd like to have.” He 
couldn’t, however, say as much for Brazil- 
ian referees. 

In a close (47-45) shave against the 
Floresta Club of Sao Paulo, the Ameri- 
cans had 28 fouls called against them (to 
eleven against the home side). In two 
other games there, Utah beat the Paul- 
istanos by a mere 43-39 and had an 
easy (56-39) time with the Corinthians 
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but thought the referee was pretty severe 
with them. The Corinthians saw it differ- 
ently. Between halves they beat up the 
official, who left with a truckload of po- 
lice. But it was in Rio that good will 
came nearest the edge of the cliff com- 
mon to athletic good-will missions. 

Coach Peterson, informed by sports 
authorities that Alfonse Lefever was “the 
most honest referee in the country,” was 
told he could have anyone but Lefever 
for a game with the Flamengo Club. He 
settled for an American umpire, Maj. 
Walter Kerbel, but the Flamengos 
wouldn't hear of it. The lantern-jawed 
Peterson threatened to walk out of the 
arena with his squad but learned that it 
wouldn't be that easy. The arena gates 
had been locked. 

Even with an American umpire finally 
collaborating with a Brazilian referee, 
Utah had four players thrown out on 
fouls and suffered its only defeat (55- 
48) in a ten-game trip. Commendably, 
the tourists remembered the main pur- 
pose of their visit. Instead of stalking 
off the floor, they went into a huddle 
and gave a college yell for the winners. 

Back in Salt Lake City last week to 
open Utah’s home season with a 65-49 
victory over Montana State, Peterson 
affably thought the trip was worth try- 
ing again. But not right away. For 20,000 
miles—before even starting an 11,000- 
mile regular schedule—the Utes’ studies 
had been policed only by the team’s 
trainer. “I quizzed them,” Couch report- 
ed, “every few thousand miles.” 


Sports Gazette of Sao Paulo 
A Brazilian foul (arrow) wasn’t called 
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The Root of All, Ete. 


by JOHN LARDNER 


SHARP request for a raise in allow- 
A ance by a junior executive on my 
payroll—backed by piano selections 
from Wagner at 6:30 a.m. and imita- 
tions of hostile Comanches from 7 to 8 
—has reminded me that the time is ap- 
proaching when ambitious young men 
of all descriptions will be putting the 
bite on closefisted old mil- 
lionaires like me for a high- 
er standard of living. 

Even as we roll to press, 
Branch Rickey, Brooklyn’s 
craftiest Croesus, has be- 
gun to wear an extra thick- 
ness of undershirt over his 
money belt, in preparation 
for a visit from John Roose- 
velt Robinson, the National 
League's most valuable ball 
player. These valuable-player awards 
can be a nuisance to employers. Every 
time one of my own chattels wins a 
competition for stringing beads against 
the wind, it costs me another dime a 
week. As Gabby Street, the old St. 
Louis manager, used to say when dis- 
cussing the bellhops in out-of-town 
hotels, they are diming me to death. 

It may be that Theodore S. Wil- 
liams, who has just been voted the 
American League’s most valuable 
player, will not ask for a raise. In 
Boston they tell you that if Theodore 
gets any more money from his boss, 
Thomas Yawkey, they may as well 
change places. That would be bad for 
the Red Sox ball club, owing to Yaw- 
key’s weakness against curve balls, but 
it would be realistic. Or so they tell 
you in Boston. I hope I am not just 
printing propaganda from Yawkey 
sources free of charge. 


s far as Jack Robinson is concerned, 
A there is no question about the 
shape of his thoughts right now. You 
probably remember, or could if you 
cared to, a man named Cato the Elder. 
Asked for the time of day, he would 
say: “I make it 2:15. Carthage must 
be destroyed.” Asked if he took cream 
or lemon, he would say: “Just put a 
little rum in it, thanks. Carthage must 
be destroyed.” Well now, this Robin- 
son, if you say “Nice day” to him, re- 
plies absent-mindedly: “Good for the 
crops. I will ask Mr. Rickey for much 
more money.” 

The word has gotten around to Mr. 
Rickey, as well it might. Sometimes 





I think it has had a damaging effect 
on his nerve, which is otherwise the 
coolest in the memory of man. 

“I wouldn’t take a million dollars for 
Robinson, or anyway half a fnillion,” 
the Brooklyn Mahatma proclaimed in 
effect last month, “or anyway a quarter 
of a million, or anyway $30.” 

When it takes the great 
man that long to remember 
the difference between sell- 
ing talk and paying talk, 
you can see that the thing 
has got him spinning some- 
what. In the old days of 
low-rate labor a Dodger pay- 
master never had to think 
twice. Babe Herman, an- 
noyed by the contract sent 
him one year, sent it back 
unsigned with an unpaid dentist’s bill 
attached. The management quickly 
weighed the pros and cons. Did Her- 
man hit with his teeth? No. They 
threw away the bill and sent him back 
the same contract. 


1TH the passing of Bill Veeck 

from the Cleveland baseball 
scene last week—a richer, yeastier 
Veeck, with his pockets bulging with 
pieces of eight—there has been talk 
that the New York Giants would do 
well to latch on to this high-class pro- 
moter. Among those changing the sub- 
ject whenever they hear such prattle 
is Horace Stoneham, owner of the 
Giants. As president of the club, Mr. 
Stoneham pays the owner $50,000 per 
annum, Would Veeck pay an owner 
that much? No. He would waste it on 
ball players, elephants, or Paul White- 
man to play the guitar in the first-base 
coach’s box. The Giants, thinks Mr. 
Stoneham, are not ready for Veeck. 

These dealings are too deep for me, 
since it is well known that sports writ- 
ers lack the financial talent of baseball 
people. In his new book about Hey- 
wood Broun, Dale Krameér relates that 
Broun, as a sports editor, was empow- 
ered to offer the late W. O. McGee- 
han $45 to work for Broun’s paper 
and to go to $50 if necessary. 

“I can pay you $45 or $50,” said 
Broun, opening negotiations. 

“Tll take the $50,” said McGeehan, 
after a few minutes of close study. 
Neither man was ever sure who won 
the conference, to hear McGeehan tell 
it afterward. Neither am I. 
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Met Opens 


For a change, the opening of the 
Metropolitan Opera’s 65th season in New 
York last week was as proper as a church 
convention. The result was that, beyond 
reporting that the Met had teed off with 
a revival of Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier” 
and that everybody out front and back- 
stage had behaved themselves, feature 
writers were out of luck for copy. 

This placid state of affairs left music 
lovers free to concentrate on the year’s 





Louls Melancon 


music. After fifteen seasons as general 
manager of the Metropolitan, Edward 
Johnson is retiring* next spring (NEws- 
WEEK, June 13). To honor his long serv- 
ice—both as a tenor with the company 
and as an executive—an unusually varied 
repertoire has been scheduled. 

In an English translation, Moussorgsky’s 
“Khovanchina” will be presented for 
the first time at the Met. Eminent re- 
vivals on the schedule include Wagner's 
“Lohengrin” and “Die Meistersinger,” 
Gounod’s “Faust,” Puccini's “Tosca,” and 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” Puccini's “Ma- 
non Lescaut” was given last week for the 
first time in nineteen seasons, with an 
entirely new production; Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson et Dalila” also came back last 
week after a seven-season absence, and 
this week Verdi's “Simon Boccanegra” 
returned after being in the warehouse 
since 1939. 

To insure adequate rehearsal time for 
this ambitious program, the management 
kept the house dark on Thursday and Fri- 
day nights of the first week. Highlights 
of the opening performances: 

Der RoseENKAVALIER: Chief interest 
centered around the young American so- 
prano Eleanor Steber’s first appearance 
anywhere as the Marshallin and the Met- 
ropolitan debut—as Sophie—of the Ger- 
man soprano Erna Berger. Rounding out 
the cast were Risé Stevens, now opera’s 

*His successor, Rudolf Bing, 47-year-old Viennese- 
born general manager of the Glyndebourne Opera 
and director of the Edinburgh Festival, is already in 
New York “observing.” 
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leading Octavian, and Emanuel List, a 
veteran in the part of Baron Ochs. Aside 
from the principals and the high order of 
singing they produced, however, there 
were two others vitally important to the 
production: Fritz Reiner, conducting his 
first “Rosenkavalier” at the Met, and Her- 
bert Graf, the company’s ace stage direc- 
tor. Reiner, as always with Strauss, was 
superb. Miss Steber showed a fine grasp 
of one of opera’s toughest roles to act, and 
Miss Berger, long a standout in European 
opera and@ recordings, proved herself 
thoroughly at home on the stage and 
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Opening-week Metropolitan divas: Elisabetta Barbato, Eleanor Steber, Erna Berger, Dorothy Kirsten, Risé Stevens 


with her music, Known widely for her 
coloratura roles, she should be a most 
useful member of the company. 

Manon Lescaut: Written before Puc- 
cini came fully into his own with “La 
Bohéme,” “Tosca,” and “Madama Butter- 
fly,” this variation on the Abbé Prévost 
novel was first produced in 1893—nine 
years after the premiére of Massenet’s 
more famous and more often performed 
“Manon.” To highlight its revival of “Ma- 
non Lescaut,” the Met sported new sets 
and costumes by Krehan-Crayon which 
were in the spirit of the work, if some- 
what on the conventional side. Both of 
the singing principals—Dorothy Kirsten 
as Manon and Jussi Bjoerling as Des 
Grieux—were in great voice. Musically, 
“Manon Lescaut” takes its first two acts 
to get going, but the last two are worth 
the wait. Contrary to some expectations, 
Miss Kirsten showed no evidence that 
her current radio stint with Frank Sin- 
atra has impaired her powers as a diva. 

Samson ET Da.ita: After this work 
had been given its first New York operatic 
performance at the Met in 1895, W. J. 
Henderson of The New York Times 
wrote: “The performance last night sug- 
gested one pertinent question: “Why not 
keep the work on the concert stage?’ 
There is so little action in it that it seems 
hardly necessary to go to the trouble of 
dressing and setting scenery.” With a 
reservation as to its fitness even for the 
concert stage, the 54-year-old criticism 
could still well hold. Risé Stevens as 


Dalila in a red wig (double-crossing the 
libretto which refers to “my raven hair”) 
tried hard, as did the overposturing 
Ramon Vinay as Samson, but it was no 
go. The current movie version (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 28) undoubtedly has more to 
offer the libidinous entertainment seeker. 
Let the similar-minded operagoer concen- 
trate on the Met’s version of Strauss’s 
“Salome” with Ljuba Welitsch. 

Tosca: For some time now the operatic 
world has been looking for a Tosca who 
can live up to the musico-dramatic set- 
ting Puccini provided. On the basis of 





last week’s performance, Elisabetta Bar- 
bato, born near Bari, Italy, and making 
her Met debut in the title role, is hardly 
the answer. Her naturally warm voice is 
used unevenly, and her histrionics are 
reminiscent of. the semaphoric Golden 
Age at its worst. Jussi Bjoerling was a 
rather hysterical Cavaradossi; Alexander 
Sved a seasoned and convincing Scarpia. 


What’s the Score? 


Thor Johnson, 36-year-old conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony, had a real 
musical puzzler on his hands. For two 
weeks he had been rehearsing his musi- 
cians in the Ralph Vaughan Williams 
Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra. 
Came the arrival of the young duo-piano 
team of Arthur Whittemore and Jack 
Lowe, who were to play the American 
premiére of the work on Nov. 19 and 20 
—and it turned out that the pianists had 
been practicing with a score quite differ- 
ent in several important respects. 

Working against performance time, 
Johnson reconciled the two scores and 
dictated the changes to the orchestra at 
rehearsal. But there still remained the 
finale, marked for a fading pianissimo in 
Johnson’s version but for a crescendo and 
fortissimo close in that of Whittemore 
and Lowe. After three rehearsals, all 
agreed the quiet ending was more in the 
Vaughan Williams style. And that is how 
the concerto was finally done—and as 
such enthusiastically received. 
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Nature Sculpture 


To Cornelia Prinz Chase of San Fran- 
cisco, the roots of trees—especially those 
of the juniper which grows in the High 
Sierras—are more beautiful than any 
man-made art. Hence, on her annual 
camping expeditions, Mrs. Chase. has 
made a business of collecting them, the 
more bizarre and tortured the better. 
The collection should interest that school 
of decoration which admires “free forms” 
(see cuts), 

Dutch-born Mrs. Chase, a former lan- 
guage and music teacher, forbears add- 
ing any touches of her own. She only 
removes the decayed portions of the dead 
roots and cleans the pieces, sometimes 
with sand blasting, more often with pro- 
saic sandpaper. They sell for as little as 
$2, as much as $450. 

“One can look at these magnificent ex- 
hibits and can see anything he wishes,” 
she says. “Some of them I don’t even try 
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to name. Mrs. Chase and one of her juniper roots from the High Sierras 
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Nature-sculptured art: (left) “Birds in Flight” . . . and the bizarre “First Flame” 
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Mrs. Chase did not name this root (at left) ... but calls this free-form monster “Dragon” 
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Opportunity for Leaders 


For mature students who show “lead- 
ership” qualities in such diverse fields as 
journalism, labor, the arts, or industry, 
new opportunity for study came into 
being last week. The John Hay Whitney 
Foundation, with anticipated assets of 
$10,000,000, announced that $100,000 
was available for the first year for some 
35 to 40 fellowships at the rate of $1,000 
to. $3,000 each according to need. 

The competition, which closes at the 
end of January 1950, will select by writ- 
ten application and personal interview 
those applicants most qualified. Prefer- 
ence will be given in all cases to Ameri- 
can Negroes, American Indians, and per- 
sons of Spanish-speaking ancestry. Chair- 
man of the five-member committee of 
award is Edwin R. Embree, former presi- 
dent of the now defunct Julius Rosenwald 
Fund (Newswekk, July 12, 1948), which 
primarily aided Negroes. 


The Regional Plan 


A student in the state of Florida wishes 
to study veterinary medicine. Looking 
over the Southern. area, he finds five 
schools spread from Virginia to Texas— 
but there is no school in Florida. He 
may wish to go to the University of 
Georgia, or Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute (Auburn), or Oklahoma A. & M., 
or, if he is a Negro, to Tuskegee. But he is 
faced with out-of-state tuition fees, mark- 
edly higher than those at a Florida in- 
stitution would be for a Floridian. Also, 
he has no guarantee that in-state or 
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Mural Wrangle: At New York University last 
week Harold Collins, graduate art student, unveiled 
a mural sketch for the lounge. Titled “One World,” 
it showed a hanged Partisan and happy Communist 
workers on the left stretching hands over a UN 
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other out-of-state students at these vet- 
erinary schools may not crowd him out. 

This was the problem facing veteri- 
nary, dental, and medical students in 
the South prior to this fall. Then the 
Board of Control for Southern Regional 
Education put into effect a unique and 
significant plan which would help such 
pupils. Formulated two years ago, the 
plan uses the combined educational facil- 
ities of twelve Southern states* in these 
fields. If the Floridian wants to go to 
A.P.I., for example, the state of Florida 
pays A.P.I. $1,000; the student then 
receives the same treatment as an Ala- 
bamian, such as lower, in-state tuition 
and fees and priority of admission on the 
same basis as an Alabamian. (In medi- 
cine and dentistry, $1,500 is paid by the 
pupil’s home state. ) 

Cooperation: The regional-education 
plan, as sensible as the method by which 
railroads use each other's freight cars, 
represents educational cooperation on a 
scale never before attempted. In addition 
to benefiting individuals, it helps the 
poorer colleges and universities to ac- 
quire cash and prestige. At the Negro 
Meharry Medical College in Nashville, 
Tenn., for instance, the tuition is $500. 
Now, with the $1,500 received for out- 
of-state students plus the tuition fee, Me- 
harry will receive $2,000 to instruct some 
of its students. 

The participating states, on the other 
hand, will save millions of dollars which 
would be necessary to build additional 
facilities at home. The Board of Control 





*Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 


consists of the twelve state governors and 
three members from each state. To un- 
derwrite expenses of the fourteen public 
and private colleges and universities now 
participating, the states are appropriat- 
ing $1,526,000 for the biennium ending 
in 1951. Currently, 207 white and ‘181 
Negro students have been farmed out. 

During the Southern governors’ meet- 
ing in Biloxi, Miss., last week the Board 
of Control also agreed to broaden the 
regional plan eventually to include all 
higher education and research facilities 
in the area. It also prepared to welcome 
Texas and Kentucky into the compact. 
Meantime, other parts of the country had 
begun to prick up their educational ears. 
Three weeks ago eleven governors agreed 
in principle to try out the plan in the 
area stretching west from Montana and 
New Mexico. Six New England states, 
which have been working on the idea for 
three years, made ready to broaden their 
activities and actually begin operations 
—limited at present ‘to the University 
of Connecticut. 

Snag: But the Southerners found one 
serious snag in their operations. Progres- 
sive educators pointed out that the re- 
gional compact fostered discrimination 
and segregation. In October, Miss Esther 
McCready, 18-year-old Negro, sued in 
a Baltimore court to.compel the Univer- 
sity of Maryland to accept her in its nurs- 
ing school, citing the fact that Maryland’s 
law school was recently opened to Ne- 
groes. Judge W. Conwell Smith’ dis- 
missed her case by ruling that under the 
regional compact, Maryland had offered 
her an education at Meharry and that 
this was “equal” opportunity. 
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table to worried American workers. At the far right 
an American scientist hurled an atom bomb, a con- 
fused intellectual sat on the fence, and generals 
touted war. Because some students termed it “Com- 
munist propaganda,” N.Y.U. removed the picture. ~~ 
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MOVIES 
New Films 


Intruder in the Dust (M-G-M). To 
William Faulkner, whose unabashed tal- 
ent for calling a spade a spade has made 
him an idol of America’s younger literary 
realists, Oxford, Miss., is more than a 
mere home. It has served as a small- 
town (population, 6,000) background 
for at least portions of eleven of his 





Jarman finds justice for Hernandez 


novels that deal both lovingly and merci- 
lessly with the manners and mores of the 
Deep South. 

One of the eleven novels was “Intruder 
in the Dust,” a study of lynch-mob psy- 
chology in relation to the otherwise 
healthy and ordinary existence of a little 
Mississippi town. The story concerns a 
proud, elderly Negro landholder named 
Lucas (Juano Hernandez), who is ar- 
rested on suspicion of shooting a white 
man in the back. Lucas is innocent but 
too scornful of mixing in “white folks’ 
business” to reveal the name of the man 
who really did the shooting—even when a 
stony-faced crowd begins to gather omi- 
nously outside the jail. 

But, insufferably haughty though he is, 
Lucas has friends. One of them is 16- 
year-old Chick Mallison (Claude Jarman 
Jr.), a boy Lucas fished out of a frozen 
river two years before after a hunting 
accident. Another is a local spinster 
(Elizabeth Patterson), whose motives are 
somewhat more obscure. After digging 
up the murdered man’s grave in the dead 
of night, both spinster and boy are con- 
vinced of Lucas’s innocence. 

With the help of a lawyer (David 
Brian) whose sense of justice barely out- 
weighs his regional prejudices and a 
county sheriff (Will Geer) who has a 
strong sense of duty, they finally catch up 
with the culprit—one of the leaders of 
the mob that set out to lynch Lucas. 

In filming this grim but powerful story, 
producer-director Clarence Brown has 
wisely avoided romanticizing a problem 
Southern communities have all too often 
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TOWMOTOR Electric Pallet Truck 


selected by WRIGLEY 
for speed ... maneuverability ... ruggedness 





Producing millions of sticks of chewing gum every day—billions every 
year—necessitates the unloading, storing and transporting of a stagger- 
ing amount of materials. This is the problem at the Wm. Wrigley Jr. Com- 
pany’s giant Chicago plant—the world’s largest chewing gum factory. 

To help maintain top efficiency in a competitive industry, Wrigley must 
be constantly alert to new developments in the materials handling field. 
That's why Wrigley selected Towmotor Electric Pallet Trucks to augment 
its handling equipment. 

One of the gruelling tasks is to transport and store 2400-Ib. pallet loads 
on an inclined floor. The floor is rough board surface at an 8° angle. 
Towmotor is the only truck with enough power to handle full loads rapidly 
over this area! 

In actual operation, Towmotor travels faster under heavier loads .. . 
weighs less, carries more . . . climbs grades more readily . . . stands up 
under constant daily use. 


Check these outstanding Towmofor features: 


® Dual Finger-tip Control —either hand. © Rapid lifting of loads up to 4000 Ibs, 


® Positive Brake — vertical and horizontal. © 3 Point Suspension —for smooth 


® Automatic power cut-off when brake is applied. travel, easy maneuverability. 

Write for the descriptive folder on Towmotor Electric Pallet Trucks. Learn 
how Towmotor Mass Handling methods can cut production costs and save 
money for you. Towmotor Corp., Division 47, 1226 East 152nd St., Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio. Representatives in all Principal Cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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scrapers 


Steel for a-skyscraper starts a long 
way from the site of the building — 
in ore pits, in mines and quarries, on 
railroad cars. The skyscraper itself 
begins to take shape on the railroad 
siding of a fabricating plant, as each 
numbered piece of steel is loaded on 
cars for delivery at the building site 
in its proper order for use. 

This is but one example of the 
services of railroads—the one form 
of transportation which stands ready 
to move anything movable, for any 
shipper, in any quantity, in any sea- 
son of the year, and anywhere the 
rails run. 

This true common carrier service 
of the railroads is basic to our Ameri- 
can economy—to our daily lives. To 
improve their service, the railroads 
have spent, just since the end of the 
war, nearly four billion dollars for 
new cars and locomotives, and for 
improvements to the highways of 
steel on which the trains run. 

The more freight that is moved 
over these highways of steel, the 
lower will be the true cost of trans- 
portation—and the less will be the 
strain, burden, and congestion on 
the public highways. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 4 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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been faced with. He accomplished this 
by photographing 90 per cent of the film 
within a 20-mile radius of the town of 
Oxford. Another asset was the support 
given the fourteen professional members 
of the cast by 500 enthusiastic amateurs 
whose only screen qualification was that 
they were typical residents of a town 
which still claims Faulkner as a taxpayer 
and Jim Crow as an inescapable tradition. 

By contrast with such epic studies of 
American racial prejudice as “Home of 
the Brave” and “Lost Boundaries,” 
“Dust” compensates in bitingly accurate 
portraiture for its occasional shortcom- 
ings in the way of motivation. Jarman 
does not always make quite clear Chick's 
complex relationship with the magnifi 
cently intractable Lucas. And Miss Pat 
terson suffers from being introduced to 
the plot with virtually no explanation o! 
why she should concern herself with 
Lucas, let alone risk her life and reputa- 
tion for him. But as a regional rather 
than ideological approach to its subject, 
the film is as intelligently conceived as 
it is dramatically powerful. 


Bride fer Sale (RKO-Radio). A lot 
of hard work goes for disproportionate 
returns in this farce about an ex-Wac 
officer (Claudette Colbert) who gets an 
executive job with an income-tax firm 
and uses the information in the company 
files to prospect for a well-heeled and 
-behaved husband. This preoccupation 
with matrimony upsets her boss (George 
Brent), who would like to keep her on 
his staff, and he brings on a hit-and-run 
charmer (Robert Young) to cure the 
lady. good and (optionally) proper. 

After this comparatively original open- 
ing, the story proceeds along orthodox 
lines, with both men ultimately hoist by 
their own regard for the girl. Max Baer 
and Gus Schilling furnish a pair of good 
comedy assists, and the director gets his 
innings with a fine, thwacking brawl in 
a fish market. Here, as throughout the 
perfunctory stretches, the players re- 
spond to the slightest encouragement 
from their writers. 


The Black Book (Eagle Lion). In 
this horse-opera approach to the French 
Revolution, Charles D’Aubigny (Robert 
Cummings), a trusted friend of Lafay- 
ette’s, is assigned the job of scotching 
a bloody campaign by  Robespierre 
(Richard Basehart) to set himself up as 
a dictator. The title refers to a handy 
little file in which Robespierre lists his 
candidates for the guillotine, and the 
plot understandably involves dark deeds 
and flashing swords, intrigue and _tor- 
ture, with a rather absent-minded nod 
to romance (Arlene Dahl). 

While readers of Charles Dickens will 
feel that this must be a tale of one other 
city, the film does manage to achieve its 
objective, which is violent action and a 
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lot of it. Considering the elementary na- 
ture of his history and the improbability 
of the characters evolved, Walter Wan- 
ger has assembled an unexpectedly good 
cast that includes Arnold Moss, Richard 
Hart, Jess Barker, and Norman Lloyd. 


The Great Lever (Paramount). This 
bantamweight comedy starts off as the 
kind of crime, women, and occasional- 
song situation that Bob Hope—with or 
without one Harry Lillis (Bing) Crosby— 
can usually translate into delightful non- 
sense. And he deserves a good deal of 





Hope dodges murder and “Foresters” 


personal credit for making parts of “The 
Great Lover” as funny as they are. Be- 
cause this time his script writers seem to 
have deserted him a few yards beyond 
first base. 

As the film begins, Hope is just com- 
pleting a European tour as chaperon for 
a detachment of “Boy Foresters”—an ag- 
gressively spartan boys’ club whose Scout- 
uniformed members combine the moral 
standards of the Watch and Ward Society 
with the military punctilio of the Hitler 
Jugend. As Freddie Hunter, an ingrati- 
ating moral leper who is even caught 
smoking now and then, Hope finds the 
vigilance of his youthful charges some- 
what frustrating—especially in Paris. On 
the boat for New York his fellow passen- 
gers include a svelte and willing duchess 
(Rhonda Fleming) and a mild-mannered 
crooked gambler (Roland Young) who 
sometimes enjoys garroting his victims 
after he has taken them to the cleaners. 

The gags, chases, and Hope-style bed- 
room scenes that develop from this prom- 
ising start are good for more than a little 
routine amusement. And the “Foresters,” 
especially Gary Gray, Richard Lyon, and 
Jerry Hunter, provide their mentor with 
an expert squad of pint-sized straight 
men. But Hope has done a great deal 
better in the past. 
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Like your 
whiskey hearty 
and rich ? 


Then get ready for a treat 
when you try Old Overholt. 


It’s a hearty whiskey — rich 
in real rye flavor. 


And its 139-year popularity 
proves that it’s the sort of 
whiskey a lot of tastes are 
looking for. 


Maybe your taste is too. Try 


‘Old Overholt and see. 
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“After all, dear...I warned you 


three times against making my 
Manhattans without bitters.” 


NGOSTU pA 


AROMATIC BITTERS 


MAKES BETTER DRINKS 
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OIN Havana's unique hospitality — 

Carnival... fiestas... beaches... 
gaming... night life. See the loveliest 
of Latin settings, Cuba’s countryside, 
with famous spas, beautiful Varadero 
and historic cities. 

Average winter temperature: 73° 
Only 90 miles from the U. S. Easily 
reached by air or sea. No Passports 
needed for U. S. citizens. 

Information from Travel Agents or 


CUBAN TOURIST COMMISSION 


HAVANA: P.O. Box 1609 
NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. 
MIAMI; 336 E. Flagler St. 
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New Plays 


Texas, Li'l Darlin’ (Studio 
Productions, Inc., and “An- 
thony Brady Farrell Produc- 
tions). Politicians, a picture- 
magazine publisher, and the 
Lone Star State come in for a 
gust of good-natured ribbing 
in a lively musical comedy 
that is almost as amusing as 
its enthusiastic players seem 
to think it is. 

To begin with, it was a 
bright idea to cast Kenny 
Delmar, radio’s recent Sena- 
tor Claghorn, as one Hominy 
Smith, an aifable, venal wind- 
bag of a Texas politician 
whose prospective son-in-law 
opposes him for reelection. 
Delmar carrie the broad, 
folksy clowniig even when 
the forgetful authors, John 
Whedon and Sam Moore, 
leave him to his own devices. 

The writers don’t do much 
better by a Panhandle ro- 
mance involving Hominy’s daughter 
(Mary Hatcher) and her intense but in- 
articulate boy friend (Danny Scholl). 
But on the credit side is the good, robust 
comedy in Hominy’s campaign fooforaw 
and in the portentous antics of a pub- 
lisher (Loring Smith) with delusions of 
grandeur and Hominy’s prospects as 
Presidential timber. 

Robert Emmett Dolan has written a 
number of pleasant tunes without quite 
achieving one for the whistlers in the 
foyer, Most impressive is “The Big Movie 
Show in the Sky,” which is nicely sung 
by Scholl. Johnny Mercer's lyrics are 
very much in the spirit of the show, par- 
ticularly in such comedy numbers as 
“Politics,” “Take a Crank Letter,” and a 
news editor's love song appropriately 
called “Affable, Balding Me.” 

The State of Texas comes off best, 
however, in the gay sets and costumes 
provided by Theodore Cooper and Elea- 
nor Goldsmith, respectively, and in the 
cast of spry and talented temporary 
Texans that includes Kate Murtah, Fredd 
Wayne, Jared Reed, Ray Long, and the 
gun-toting 10-year-old Betty Lou Keim. 


That Lady: (Katharine Cornell). The 
heroine of Kate O’Brien’s dramatization 
of her novel, “For One Sweet Grape,” is 
the Prineess of Eboli, Ana de Mendoza 
y de Gomez, a proud, tempestuous Span- 
ish aristocrat who lost her right eye in 
a duel at the age of 14 and wore an eye 
patch for the rest of her life. 

Despite the disfigurement—or more 
likely because of it~Ana de Mendoza be- 
came the greatest lady in the court of 
King Philip Il. When the scandal of an 
ill-starred love affair ended her reign, 
what passed for civil liberties in sixteenth- 
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Derby—Graphic House 
Texas trio: Hatcher, Keim, and Delmar 


century Spain were eclipsed with her. 

Between the facts of history and the 
fancy attitudes of the novel, it is easy to 
see why Miss Cornell was impelled to 
devote her nineteenth season as actress- 
manager to this remarkable woman and 
the purple pomp and passions of her 
time. Unfortunately the Ana of “That 
Lady” is neither particularly interesting 
nor plausible, and while all the tradi- 
tional excitements of the historical drama 
are available here, the author employs 
them to little dramatic effect. In fact, it 
is amazing that such potentially stimulat- 
ing stuff should be so downright dull. 

Beginning abruptly in the widowed 
Ana’s middle years when she commits 
herself to a convenient affair with Antonio 
Pérez (Torin Thatcher), Secretary of 
State, the play allows its heroine to re- 
joice passionately as physical attraction 
turns to love, and to suffer eloquently as 
the moody, jealous Philip separates the 
lovers and packs them off to jail. In the 
end and thirteen years later, all passion 
spent but love surviving, the unhappy 
pair are briefly reunited. Offhand this 
may sound like heady stuff, but it is only 
infrequently that director Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic brings his players to an emotional 
pitch that justifies this costume piece. 

It should be noted that Miss Cornell's 
admirers will not be disappointed in her 
performance. Miss Cornell is a great lady 
playing a great lady, and it is a measure 
of artistry that on the star (as it is said 
to have been true with the real Ana) the 
disfiguring eye patch is transformed into 
an artful adornment. As producer Miss 
Cornell provides Rolf Gérard’s handsome 
sets and costumes and a first-rate support- 
ing cast that includes Henry Stevenson, 
Joseph Wisema:, and Douglas Watson. 
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Painter’s Novel 


Eugéne Fromentin was a French paint 
er, born in 1820, famous for his scenes of 
native life in Algiers. He also wrote four 
books, one of which, “Dominique,” a 
short novel, was instantly hailed as a 
masterpiece by Flaubert and Sainte- 
Beuve. It was a painter’s novel if there 
ever was one—a series of landscapes and 
scenes, hushed and immobile; a group of 
carefully finished portraits, with exquisite 
coloring and detail; a book with almost no 
plot, with an outrageously artificial struc- 
ture, but with a charming, sunlit atmos- 
phere and an air of innocent, almost 
childlike, open-eyed wonder that makes 
it unique. 

In so far as there is a story, it concerns 
the young manhood of Dominique de 
Bray, a wealthy landowner and mayor of 
the village. He is 40 when the book be- 
gins, sunburnt, healthy, and happy. But 
at 17—so he tells the narrator, in one of 
the outlandish confidences that character- 
izes the fiction of the period—he fell in 
love with Madelaine, the cousin of his 
closest friend, and almost collapsed when 
she married a handsome, 35-year-old man 
of the world. 

To cure him, Madelaine set about de- 
stroying his love for her. She disciplined 
his ill-ordered life, scolded him for his 
cowardice, rebuked him for his self- 
abasement, and met him boldly despite 
the risk of her husband’s discovering 
them. But when Dominique finally said: 
“Madelaine, you’ve cured me; I’m no 
longer in love with you,” she turned 
pale and seemed struck dumb with fear. 
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Reading “Dominique” in the new 
translation by Sir Edward Marsh is like 
looking at some 50 paintings: the chalky 
streets of the village in the moonlight; 
the peasants dancing to celebrate the 
vintage; Madelaine riding madly through 
the forest, trying to kill both Dominique 
and herseif, facing him with her riding 
crop between her teeth, her cheeks livid, 
a scathing look in her bloodshot eyes. If 
the novel has a moral, it is in the words 
of Dominique’s oid teacher: “Believe in 
life, be sensible, and don’t cry for the 
moon.” (Dominique. By Eugéne From- 
entin. 250 pages. Chanticleer. $2.75.) 


Unwanted Island 


Samuel Eliot Morison’s history of the 
United States Navy in the second world 
war is a masterpiece among contempo- 
rary histories and one of the finest ac- 
counts of any war. But his brief record 
of the Battle of Savo Island, with which 
the new volume, “The Struggle. for 
Guadalcanal,” begins, is unsurpassed and 
is likely to remain a classic of its kind. 

The Guadalcanal campaign was what 
military writers call “a meeting engage- 
ment,” like Gettysburg; neither side actu- 
ally wanted it or expected a major battle 
there. The Battle of Savo Island (Aug. 
9, 1942), the full story of which has 
never been told before, was fought in 
the narrow strait between Guadalcanal 
and Savo; it was brought on when a 
Japanese force of seven heavy cruisers 
entered the strait, planning to fire on 
the ships at the Guadalcanal anchorage 
and retire north of Savo Island. 

Whether the reader has a participant's 





Courtesy Wildenstein & Co., Inc. 
Fromentin’s novel “Dominique” is no less pictorial than his paintings 
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MONEY RIDDLES 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS ia 








.-.from Cairo, Egypt to Cairo, Illinois. 
Unlike cash, they are promptly refunded 
if lost or stolen. Buy them at your bank. 
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Where winter always gets a warm 
welcome. Make your plans NOW 
for that all perfect holiday. 


RATES FROM $6 SINGLE 


For information or reservations, write 
W. P. Rogers, General Manager, Sun 
Valley, Idaho, or Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Room 1399, Omaha 2, Nebr., or 
see any local travel agent. 
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Industries thrive in South Carolina. Financial statements of 
firms of all sizes and in many fields prove it. Mostly, as with 
all else, it is a matter of people. South Carolinians are 99.7% 
native born. They have that good old American idea that per- 
sonal effort is the one dependable assurance of personal prosperity 
and security. They recognize the primary position of Capital. They 
respect competent Management. They practice Co-operation which, 
to them, means working together for the common good. 


You will find their attitude of helpfulness, friendliness, and 
eagerness to co-operate supplemented by a cost-reducing climate, 
and an abundance of natural resources. You will also find a 
nearness to the nation’s major markets that surprises most ex- 
ecutives, and a splendid sufficiency of land, sea and air transpor- 
tation. South Carolina is as central to raw material supplies as 
it is to major markets. 


You are wanted in South Carolina. Come and look us over. 
For details in confidence — telephone L. D. 94, Columbia, wire 
or write Box 927. 


L. W. Bishop, Director 
Research, Planning and Development Board 
Columbia, S. C. 


Dept. 41 
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or merely a newspaper reader’s knowl- 
edge of what foliowed, Morison’s ac- 
count of the battle will be enlightening, 
for it is a model of organization and con- 
densation, a primer of modern naval tac- 
tics that advanced students can read with 
profit. All relevant information is packed 
into some 50 pages—the weather, the hot, 
oppressive, overcast night; the state of 
affairs aboard the American ships, where 
the men were exhausted after two days’ 
action in landing 18,000 Marines on 
Guadalcanal; the mood of fanatical exul- 
tation aboard the Japanese cruisers, 
plunging through the darkness at 24 
knots; the extraordinary series of acci- 
dents that prevented a warning of the 
Japanese approach; the sudden appear- 
ance of the enemy in the American fleet 
and the deadly six minutes in which 
“they had finished the [U. S.] Southern 
Force as an effective fighting unit without 
receiving a single hit.” 

“The Struggle for Guadalcanal” is the 
fifth in the projected fourteen-volume 
naval history of the second world war, 
but since it concentrates upon Guadal- 
canal and the six great naval battles in 
the waters nearby, it is more nearly a 
complete and self-contained work than 
the other books in the series. 

Despite the few years that have passed 
since the events took place, the book has 
an air of classic detachment, conveying a 
sense of something that happened a long 
time ago, belonging to a different age, 
that can never happen in the same way 
again, It is a tribute to Morison’s narra- 
tive style that the strategy and conduct 
of the battles never become confusing, no 
matter how entangled and obscure they 
were in reality, and it is testimony to his 
human sympathy that he never lets his 
interest in naval tactics blind him to their 
meaning, in terms of suffering and hero- 
ism, to the men who did the fighting. 
(THe STRUGGLE FOR GUADALCANAL. By 
Samuel Eliot Morison. 389 pages. Little, 
Brown. $6.) 


Patrons of Art 


The Medici—Lorenzo, Giulio, Cosimo, 
and the rest—of Florence had two char- 
acteristics: they had flat noses and suf- 
fered from what they called gout. Mod- 
ern research has proved that they had a 
peculiarly painful form of arthritis. It 
has also cast doubt on a number of leg- 
ends about them. 

For example, Machiavelli, having dis- 
covered that oligarchies invariably prefer 
indirect to direct taxes and that in all 
other respects the Medici had behaved 
strictly according to pattern, could not 
understand why they supported an in- 
come tax for Florence. In his book “The 
Medici,” Prof. Ferdinand Schevill says 
that if Machiavelli had spent more time 
on research and less on political specula- 
tion, he would have discovered that the 
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Medici also confirmed his laws—they too 
opposed an income tax. 

They were businessmen, in Schevill’s 
version of the family’s astonishing -hun- 
dred-year reign, inheritors of the mer- 
cantile tradition of Florence, moderate, 
even democratic, -practical, loving order, 
and keeping out of the limelight (Cosimo 
de’ Medici ruled Florence for 30 years 
and held office only six months). And they 
abounded in old saws that make them 
sound like medieval Ben Franklins. “Two 
yards of red cloth suffice to make an 
honorable citizen,” said Cosimo dryly, 
and he added: “Envy is a plant that 
should not be watered.” 

Florence, one of the early modern 
republics, had “the incomparable cultural 


Cosimo de’ Medici 


burgeoning of one of the most creative 
communities within the whole compass 
of Western civilization.” There was a 
connection between them. Professor 
Schevill’s book is the work of an 81-year- 
old authority that sums up a lifetime of 
study of European history. It has the 
distant view; centuries are accounted for 
in a chapter, 50 years in a sentence. Its 
argument is that, wonderful as the 
Medici were, they were themselves prod- 
ucts of Florentine culture, not supermen 
whose patronage produced the revival of 
learning. Its target is historical roman- 
ticizing. What Lorenzo’s scholars “dished 
out in their time as Platonism was a com- 
pletely unscholarly hodgepodge.” Pope 
Clement VII (Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici), 
who had administered Florence success- 
fully, was so overwhelmed with calami- 
ties “as to make his reign one of the most 
disastrous in the long history of his office.” 

The Florentine culture was the result 
of 300 years of political liberty not Medici 
patronage, for when the later Medici im- 
posed an absolutist rule, though their 
patronage continued, it moved slowly to 
extinction. (THe Mepici. By Ferdinand 
Schevill. 240 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $4.) 
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Know your Scotch 


As you probably know—most Scotch Whiskies are blends. They are made 
up of different malt whiskies—often 20 or more—together with some 
light-bodied whiskies of a malt and grain character. It is the delicate task 
of the blender to pick types that are best suited to each other, and to find 
the perfect balance of flavour, taste and aroma that has always distin- 
guished Teacher’s Highland Cream. 


v No. 9 in a series of informative advertisements. 
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Blended Scotch Whisky...86 Proof * Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
Sole Importers: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, New York ¢ Importers since 1794 
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$407,000 PHYTOTRON 
LABORATORY 


EQUIPPED WITH 

Frick Refrigeration 

The great new plant research labora- 
tory of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, at Pasadena, uses two Frick 
refrigerating machines for cooling four 
rooms and air 
conditioning 13 
others, plus six 








greenhouses. 
| K Simulated 
i weather condi- 
| tions are auto- 
= matically con- 
= trolled with ease 
© and accuracy. In- 
stallation by the 
Independent Re- 
frigeration Co., of Los Angeles. 


Inside One of the Six 
Air Conditioned 
Greenhouses 





Let us quote on the cooling equip- 
ment you need—whether for air con- 
ditioning, ice-making or other refrig- 
erating work, 
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Frick NEW “ECLIPSE” Compressor at 
the Phytotron 
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Railroads in 


Strait Jackets 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE recent order of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission granting 
Eastern railroads a 12.5 per cent in- 
crease in passenger fares has been vari- 
ously received. Some newspapers, 
widely read by grumbling commuters; 
have assailed the increase with sug- 
gestions indicating a feeling that they 
could run the railroads more profitably. 
Perhaps some of them could run rail- 
roads more profitably than 
they run newspapers. But 
since providence or some 
more earthly power has con- 
signed some of us to the 
press and others to railroads, 
we might suggest that rail- 
road people be permitted at 
long last to run their own 
railroads. And if those of us 
whe travel choose some 
other form of getting around, 
there are plenty of competing forms of 
transportation. 

Railroad men, while appreciative of 
this increase, point out that, since the 
sin and sentence must lie upon them 
for the future of their properties, they 
ought to be permitted by government 
to make their own decisions. In this 
decision, the ICC measurably accepted 
that principle, although four of the 
ten commission members disagreed. 
The dissenters, who never themselves 
have pulled a throttle, punched a 
ticket, or met a payroll, told the rail- 
roads how they thought they could 
operate so that a rate increase would 
be unnecessary. In this dissent they 
clearly overstepped the lines of their 
judicial function and became would- 
be dictators of business policy. 


His arrogation of power, not con- 

templated in the original Interstate 
Commerce Act, is not new. It has dom- 
inated the decisions of the commission 
for a long time. The ICC has been 
enforcing its own business judgment 
upon railroad management in rate fix- 
ing, and it can be pointed out that its 
judgment has been far from wise. Able 
and experienced railroad managers 
point out that these mistaken judg- 
ments have cost the owners of railroad 
securities many billions of dollars. 

The lawful province of the ICC is to 
see that rates are “just and reason- 
able.” But what it has done has been 
to interpret this authority to extend to 
guessing—and this is the proper word 





—“the probable effect of increases... 
upon the future movement of traffic.” 
Note the distinction here. The deter- 
mination of “just and reasonable” rates 
should rest upon current rates, earn- 
ings, and valuations. The exercise of 
judgment about the future is the exer- 
cise of business judgment, which, in a 
free economy, belongs to management. 
The judge thus doffs his robe and dons 
the prophet’s mystic garb. 
. Crystal balls are added to 
the statistical paraphernalia 
of the commission. 
In a serious study by 
the Brookings Institution, 
“National Transportation 
Policy,” the authors, Charles 
Dearing and Wilfred Owen, 
have forcibly pointed this 
out. The authors say: “From 
1920 to date the commis- 
sion, regardless of variations in the rule 
of rate making, has in effect served as 
the board of directors for the nation’s 
railroads with respect of general pric- 
ing policies. In performing this func- 
tion the commission has consistently 
reserved the right to substitute its 
business judgment for that of railroad 
management.” 


HE railroad first burst upon the 
"Waesene as a miracle and a bene- 
factor. Later it was regarded as an 
octopus crushing the life of its users by 
monopolistic power. Still later, after 
years of government control, it was, 
during the depression, a broken and 
bankrupt utility. Then a period of 
austere reorganization and rehabilita- 
tion followed. And in the war it was 
once more a miracle of service. Since 
then it has moved again into a period 
of stress and strain. 

The trouble lies largely in the na- 
ture of government thinking. The pat- 
terns of official thought were crystal- 
lized in past periods when all the 
facts were different. In a measure, two 
periods dominate in the survival. The 
first was that of railroad ruthlessness. 
Hence, government still views with 
alarm and clamps down on possible 
profits. The other was mismanage- 
ment, which government assumes still 
exists. Hence, government treats the 
railroad with suspicion mingled with 
condemnation. Under such harsh pa- 
ternalism, it is hard to see how rail- 
roads can operate as well as they do. 
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ONE OF A DISTINGUISHED SERIES PAINTED BY RAY JOHNSON 


One of the high-points of the Coronation Parade of King George V of England, in 
1911, was the sight of “Canada’s Finest’’, as they rode by in their handsome uniforms. 
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; Says Past President, Los Angeles I.G.A. 

S 

2 

] As Past President of the Los Angeles Branch of International 
¥ Geneva Association, Edward Lohe is a well qualified 

: . kh judge of the finest in foods and beverages. Regarding 

|. - HARWOOD’S CANADIAN, Edward Lohe says, “Because 

e of its unequalled smoothness and flavor, I can truthfully say that Harwood’s 

7 is Canada’s Finest Whisky.” 

e 

S. 


h Ask for HARWOOD’S at your favorite club, package store or tavern. 
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